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The Great Battle in the South-West. 


Tue long-anticipated great battle in the South-West was 
| fought on the 6th and 7th of April, at a point called Pitts- 
& burg Landing, on the Tennessee river, in the south-western 
portion of the State of Tennessee, near the northern bound- 
ary of Mississippi. As regards the numbers engaged, and 
equally as regards the number of killed and wounded on both 
sides, this battle rank# as the most serious struggle of the 
war. It commenced on the morning of Sunday, the 6th, and 
was protracted over two days, ending on the night of Monday 








: the 7th with the flight of the rebel army, which left its Com- 

i mander-in-Chief, Maj.-Gen. A. S. Johnston, dead on the 
field. 

{ Considered as a whole, the battle of Pittsburg Landing 

} may be dlescribed as a repetition of Bull Run on a larger 

‘ scale, but with its results reversed. The enemy here made 


* the attack in superior force, gained an undoubted success on 
the first day, but were overpowered by reinforcements of the 
National army on the second, and driven from the field. 
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; Either because the National army was very much cut up, 


from lack of efficiency in its commanders, or from causes yet 
to be explained, the retreat of the enemy was little molested 
—thus completing the parallel with the battle of Bull Run, 
where the rebels permitted the National forces to fall back 
undisturbed to their entrenchments. 

There is much that is unintelligible and unsatisfactory 
about the affair at Pittsburg Landing, and much which re- 
flects unfavorably on the generalship displayed by the 
National commanders. The Union forces on the left bank 
of the Tennessee river, under Gen. Grant, numbered about 
35,000 men. Advancing to his support, from the direction 
of Nashville, by easy stages, and with that slow deliberation 
which characterizes all his movements, was that remarkably 
intelligent and enterprising offiéer, Gen. Buell, at the head of 
40,000 men. In front of Gen.*Grant, on the same side of the 
river, and less than 20° miles distant, were Gens. Johnston, 
Beauregard, Bragg, Polk and Evans, with the combined rebel 
forces from Bowling Green, Columbus, Memphis, Pensacola 
and Mobile, with large augmentations from Virginia, in all 











at least 100,000 men, massed segiabaal with the obvious and 


avowed purpose of crushing the Northern army by the 
weight of numbers. All this was known for weeks,.and yet 
Grant’s relatively little army was left at Pittsburg with a 
river behind it, and Buell loitering by the way, while Maj.- 
Gen.-Halleck, whose duty it was to be with his army, lin- 
gered in St. Louis. 

It was under these circumstances that Johnston, having 
rapidly concentrated his forces, resolved upon the very 
natural expedient of massing his army on Grant, overwhelm 
him, and then cut off Buell the Tardy. It is astounding 
that Gen. Grant did not anticipate and in some way provide 
agaigst a movement which the smallest modicum of 
conffon sense, to say nothing of military knowledge, 
pointed out so clearly as the true one to be made. Yet 
it is a fact, that the attack on Sunday morning was in every 
sense a surprise. It does not seem that the ordinary pre- 
caution of posting pickets in the direction of the enemy had 
been adopted. The Pittsburg Landing correspondent of 
the Chicago Times states positively that our officers were 
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informed by rebel prisoners that an attack would be made on 

Sunday, “but that no extra measures were taken to guard 

against surprise.” 

been, that the rebels would strengthen their entrenchments 
at Corinth, and there await the attack of the combined 

Natioval army. Halleck appears to have been of this belief, 

Grant certainly acted as if he thought any other policy im- 

possible, and Buell seems to have cared very little about the 

minatter. 

This blindness, supineness and lack of energy proved 
nearly fatal to the National cause in the South-West. Had 
not Jolmston been prevented by storms from making his 
attack earlier, Gen. Grant’s division must have inevitably 
becn cut up and captured. As it was, the rebel force, esti- 
mated at 90,000 strong, swooped down on Gen. Grant, on 
S nday morning, with such rapidity and impetuosity, that 
the outlying camps were captured almost at the instant; 
‘so quickly,” says one correspondent, “ that many of the 
soldiers were taken or slaughtered in their tents.” Gen. 
Prentiss’s brigade, on the advance, seems to have been cap- 
tured bodily. Desperate efforts were made by the National 
commanders to retrieve themselves, and they and their men 
fought all day with desperate energy, against the over- 
powering forces of the rebels, flashed with the successes of 
the morning. But in spite of all their exertions they were 
gradually driven from their positions back to the river, los- 
ing battery after battery, and were only saved from anuthi- 
lation at nightfall by getting under the protection of th 
gunboats on the river. The rebels occupied the Union 
camps, leaving to the morning the consummation of their 
victory. Their Commander-in-Chief had fallen during the 
day, but his place was more tlan filed—in the rebel estima- 
tion—by Beauregard, who, during the night, telegraphed to 
the insurgent Government that, under Almighty God, he had 
‘gained a complete victory.” His dispatch was as follows: 

BATTLE Fietp oF SuiLou, April 6, 
via CORIN(H AND CHATTANOOGA, 
General S. Cooper, Adjutant-Geneval: 

We have this morning attacked the enemy in a etr ng position io 
front of Pittsburg, and after a severe battle of ten hours, thanks to 
Almighty God, gained a complete victory, driving the enemy from every 
posifion, The loss on both sides is heavy, including our Commander- 
in-Chief,Gen, Albert Sidney Jolueton, who fell gallantly leading his 
troops into the thickest of the fist. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, General-Commanding. 

During the night, however, Gen. Buell’s division appeared 
on the banks of the Tennessce river, behind the shattered 
Union army, and the work of crossing was commenced. 
When morning broke, the astounded Beauregard found, to 
his alarm, that a new army had sprung up as from the ground 
before him. Wo time was left him for reflection or prepara- 
tion, for now it was his turn to be attacked. His reserves 
were ordered up, and before 10 o’clock the battle became 
general. At half-past eleven it was at its height, and raged 
furiously. The commanders on both sides flew to the front 
and headed the charges of their respective commands. Wal- 
lace, Grant, Nelson and McClernand were everywhere, in- 
spiring their men by word and example. At noon the rebels 
began to fall back, slowly at first, but gradually hastening 
their movements, abandoning battery on battery more rapidly 
than they had gained them the day before, until at three 
o'clock they were in full retreat for Corinth, abandoning their 
dead and wounded on the field, failing, as we have already 
said, to carry off the body of their Commander-in-Chief. 

That the victory rested with the National army is indubit- 
able. How far it may prove to be decisive remains to be 
seen, That Gen. Grant's division was in imminent danger 
of being cut to pieces is certain, and thot this danger was 
<lue partly to blind confidence and want 0.’ ordinary prevision 
on his part, but mainly to the Ynexcusa * delay of Gen. 
Buell in reinforcing him, is clear—clear, unless additional 
facts, unknown to the public, shall entirely change the as- 
pect of the whole affair. 

‘The losses on both sides were very heavy—much heavier 
than in any previous battle of the war. ‘The first reports 
were vague and exaggerated: —‘ 25,000 killed and wounded 
on the side of the National forces; 30,000 on the part of the 
Later reports put the Union loss in killed, wounded 
and prisoners at 7,000; that of the rebels in killed and 
wounded alone, at about the same figure. Absurd censor- 
ship, or some other cause, has prevented us, at the end of a 
week, from knowing the exact state of facts. We, how- 
ever, do know, that the rebel Commander-in-Chief was 
killed, that Gen. Gladden lost an arm, that Gen. Prentiss of 
the National army was captured, and the gallant. Wallace 
severely wounded. Late reports, youched for by Gen. 
Banks, represent Gen. Beauregard as severely wounded and 
since dead. It will take time to resolve all the conflicting 
statements and rumors into a consistent and truthful whole. 
Meantime, it is, perhaps, enough to know that the eagle of 
victory still perches on our standard! And it only remains 
for us to add the Proclamation of the President, and the 
Order of the Secretary of War, called out by the bloody 
achievement at Pittsburg Landing, and the really great 
victory won by Com. Foote and Gen. Pope on the Missis- 
sippi: 


enemy. 


A Proclamation. 


It has pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe signal victories to the Jand 
and naval forces engaged in suppressing an internal rebellion, and at 
the same time to avert from our country the dangers of intervention 
and invasion, 

It is therefore recommended to the people of the United States that 
at their next weekly assemblages, in their accustomed places of public 
worship, which shall oecur after the notice of this Proclamation shall 
have been received, they as acknowledge and render thanks to 
our Heavenly Father for se incstimable blessings; that they then 
and there implore spiritual consolations in behalf of ull those who have 
been brought into affliction by the casualtics and calamities of sedition 
and civil war, and that they reverently invoke the Divine guidance for 
our National Counsels, to the end that they may speedily result in the 
restoration of peace, harmony and unity throughout our borders, and 
jar 9 ry Ce cee of fraternal relations among all the countries 
of the carth, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the scal 
of the United States to be afiixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 10th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord, One Thousand Might Hundred and Sixty-two, and of the In- 
dependeuee of the United States the Eighty-sixth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Order of the Secretary of War. 
War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, April 6. 

Ordered—ist. That at meridian of the Sunday next after the receipt of 
this order, at the head of every regiment of the armies of the United 
States, there shall be offered by its Chaplain a prayer, giving thanks to 


The prevailing impression seems to have | 


SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


overthrow of the rebels and traito!s, an¢ invoking the continuance of 
His aid in delivering this Nation by the arms of patriot soldiers from the 
horrors of treason, rebellion and civil war. 


tor the spirit and courage manifested by the army under his command, 
| under every hardship and against every odds, in attacking, pursuing 
and destroying the enemy wherever he could be found. 

8d. That the thanks ofthe Department are also given to Generals Curtis 
and Siegel, and the officers and soldiers of their command, for matchless 
gallantry at the bloody battle of Pea Ridge, and to Major-Generals Grant 
and Buell and their forces for the clorioms repulse of Beauregard at 
Pittsburg. in Tennessee, and to Major-General Pgpe and his officers and 
soldiers for the bravery and skill displayed in their operations against 
the rebels and traitors entrenched at Island No, 10, in the Mississippi 
river, Their daring courage, diligent prosecution, persistent valor ond 
military achievements are unsurpassed, 

4th, That there ehoJ1 this day be a salute of 100 guns from the United 
States arsenal at Washington in honor of these great victories. 

KE, M, STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 2%, 1862, 


The Situation. 


Tux details of the great fight at Pittsburg Landing are still 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Of the death of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the rebel army, Johnston, and the rebel so-called 
“ Governor” Johnsou, of Kentucky, there is no longer any 
doubt. Genus. Bragg and Gladdin are,severely wounded, and 
reports are curren’ that Beauregard has dicd of wounds re- 
ecived in his retreat of Monday. These reports are appar- 
ently contradicted by a mendacious statement in the Southern 
papers, purporting to be from Beauregard himself, claiming 
the whole atYair at Pittsburg Landing as a signal rebel vic- 
tory. This stateiient.avers tliat from 7,000 to 8,000 National 
troops were taken prisoners, and that a large quantity of 
National carnonu was captered—d.e., captured the first day 
and vecaptured the next. In the absence—an absence strange 
and unaccountable—of any official reports from our com- 
manders, we can only oppose to these statements the testi- 
mony of the correspondent of the Philadelphia Jngutrer, who 
was taken prisoner in Gen. Sherman’s camp on Sunday 
morning, and was in the hands of the rebels until they re- 
treated, whenin the confusion he made his escape. He tele- 
graphs from Cairo on Saturday as follows : 

** Our loss is at least 4,000 killed and 12,000 wounded; that of the enemy 
one-third more. Gen, Albert Sidney Johnston, of Kentucky, and Gen. 
Bushrod Johuson, of Teunessee, are both dead, ‘The latter made his 
will before dying. 

“ Bragg, Beauregard and Breckinridge escaped. The battle lasted 13 
and « half hours on Sunday and cight hours on Monday, when the enemy 
fled. We captured all their cannon except two or three. Among the 
batteries captured is the famous Washington Light Artillery of New 
Orleans,” 

Gen. Beauregard professes to be able to hold his own at 
Corinth, where he has concentrated all the troops of the 
South-West: One result of his draining the region around 
him of men, is the unopposed occupation of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, by Gen. Mitchell, after a forced march, and the occu- 
pation of the Memphis and Charleston railway from the junc- 
tion of the Chattanooga and Mobile railway, westward to 
Decatur, a distance of upwards of 100 miles. This cuts off 
completely all communication by railway between the rebel 
armies in Virginia and the South-West. A large number of 
locomotives and passenger and freight cars were seized by 
Gen. Mitchell. The rebels endeavored to burn the railway 
bridge across the Tennessee river at Decatur, but the Na- 
tional forces arrived in time to save it. The prisoners and 
property captured by Gen. Pope and Com. Foote, at atid in 
the vicinity of Island No, 10, are summed up as follows: 


Major-Genceral....sececesescees 1 Private@.cecsccceeceees 5,000 











"Brigadicer-Generals...........+. 3 Cannon...... coce 128 
Colonels.......++.+. Cecccccens Arms...... +++10,000 
Lieut.-Cole. and Majora....... Steamboats... oe 

Captain... cece’ ***eevceees Floating battery....**** 1 
Licutenants..... teecceseeeceeesO4 Horses and Mules......2,000 
Secoud Licutonants.......++++-84 Wagont......e.0-- +++++1,000 


besides $10,000 worth of provisions and ammunition unesti- 
mated. ‘The vegiments captured were the 40th, 46th and 
5dth Tennessee; 3d, Lith avd 12th Arkansas; the 1st.Ala- 
bama, and the New Orleans Pelican Guard. 

The news of the caplure of Fort Craig, in New Mexico, 
by the rebels, turns out to be unfounded. On the contrary, 
it appears that the Colorado volwptecrs, under Col. Hough, 
have beaten the Texans in an Open fight, 15 miles from 
Santa Fe—destroying their supply train. Col. Hough is in 
constant communication with Col. Canby at Fort Craig. 
Dispatches trom Com. Dupont report the capture of the 
following vessels: The schooners Julia Warden and the 
Lydia and Mary, between the Santee river and Charleston, 
laden with rice and corn meal; the ship Emily St. Pierre, 
of Charleston, from Calcutta, laden with 2;173 bales of 
gunny cloth; and the English sloop Coyncll, of Nassau, 
N. P., about two miles from Charleston bar. Another 
schooner was run ashore ov Sullivan’s Island by the block- 
ading vessels, where she remains a wreck. 

The Merrimac, supported by a flotilla of smaller ves- 
seis, made her appearance in Hampton Roads on the 12th 
of April, and succecded in capturing three small craft lying 
at a distance from the National flect. She, however, made 
no demonstrations, beyond exchaiging a few impotent 
shots with the iron gunboat Naugatuck, and on the 14th 
returned to Norfolk. She does not seem inclined to risk an 
engagement—probably because she is doing best service in 
keeping the Union flotilla, including the Monitor, idle in 
Hampton Roads, and preventing its much needed co-opera- 


2d. That the thanks and congratulations of the War Department are | 
tendered to Major-General Halleck for the signal ability and success that | 
have distinguished all the military operations of his department, and | 


and capable. It is no doubt hard to disturb a cozy, kind old gentleman, 
who has got fairly warm in his official armchair and finds it comfortable. 
| But it Mr. Welles’s estimable qualities are to serve as an offset for his 
inefficiency, we could wish that he were cither a better officer or a worse 
man. If matters are to go on at this rate, and Mr. Welles’s private ex- 
ccllence is to sercen his public imbecility, even those of his fellow-citi- 
zens who most respect him may find reason to exclaim, ‘ Curse on his 
virtues! they’ve undone his country 
The army of the Potomac is before Yorktown; and we 
have had for the past ten days the same happy assurances 
that we had for the eiglit mouths that it lay around Washing- 
ton—only now it is, ** All quiet before Yorktown!” We have 
!all the old Dugabgo stories that we used to hear about the 
* stupendous fortitications” of the rebels » only now the for- 
tifications, ‘‘masked batteries,” and God only knows what 
other diabolical rebel contrivances, aye allat Yorktown. ‘The 
“immense army” of the rebels, numbering something less 
than the host of Xerxes, is no longer at Manassas. Neither 
(need we say?) is Gen. McClellan; and the ‘ impassable 
roads,” and the “ balloon ascensions,” and all the claptrap 
and humbug with which we were amused for two-thirds 
of a year in front of Manassas—all are at Yorktown! When 
the leaves were on the trees we waited for.them to fall, then 
for them to come out, and now probably to fall again! In 
summer we waited for autumn; in autumn for winter; in 
winter for spring; and now, we presume, there is some 
‘‘ strategic” purpose in waiting for summer. We hope soon 
to hear of a “‘ grand review” on the Peninsula. It has been 
some days since the army and the nafion has been exhilarated 
by a spectacle of the kind. Still, as ‘all is quiet before 
Yorktown,” and the expense of the late Army of the Potomac 
is but little over a million a day, we probably ought not to 
complain! : 








Capture of Fort Pulaski. 


Fort Pubaski, the great defence of Savannah, has fallen! 
Just a year after the 70 brave men under Major Anderson 
were forced to succumb to the concentrated fire of 200 
guns and mortars, the next finest fortress in the rebel pos- 
session lowers its flag to the National authority! The news 
of the affair is brief but positive. The Savannah Republican 
of April 12th records the unconditional surrender of the fort 
on the 11th. 

Seven large breaches were made in the walls by our bat- 
teries of Parrott guns at King’s Landing, and all the barbette 
guns on that side and three casemate guns were dismounted. 
Three balls entered the magazine. Col. Olmstead, the rebel 
commander, signalled, the day previous to the surrender, 
that our fire was so terrible that no human being could stand 
upon the parapet for even a moment. 


Emancipation in the District of Columbia. 


Tue bill for the Abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, which passed the Senate by a vote of 29 to 14, 
has just passed the House of Representatives by a vote still 
more docisive—93 to 39. It is entitled ‘“ An Act for the re- 
lease of certain persons held to service or labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” As we have already had occasion to 
say, the Act provides for the compensation of all owners of 
slaves who have not ‘aided or abetted” the rebellion. 
The slaves of such are to be liberated unconditionally. A 
million of dollars are appropriated for compensating loyal 
owners, and $100,000 to assist such liberated slayes as may 
choose to emigrate to Liberia or elsewhere. The passage 
of the Act was commemorated by the negroes of the dis- 
trict, on Sunday, the 13th of April, by solemn religious cere- 
monies in all their churches, numbering 12, in the District. 





THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


WInTER GaRDEN.—We have little to chronicle of Miss 
Heron’s career, beyond that she performed Mr. Savage’s play of “‘ Sibyl” 
for three nights, and that it went better on the second ond third repre- 
sentations. She finished her engagement with ‘ Camille,” in which 
she displayed all her former excellencies, We question if she will ever 
find another character so admirably adapted to her peculiarities and 
capabilities, Some of her points were well described by a well-known 
critic, a8 being “ emphasized nature.’ We understand that Miss Heron 
means to produce the “ Bibyl ” wherever she gocs, When she becomes 
a little more accustomed to its dialogue, she will, doubtless, make it 
almost as popular as Camille,” A little condensation will improve the 
interlocution, a8 well as ren‘ler it more available to the fair actress. On 
‘Tuesday, Mr. Clarke took a benefit, when those excellent and popular 
artists, Mr. and Mrs, Barney Williains, performed in several of their 
best characters. : 


Nisio’s Garpen.—The reign of comedy has ceased here 
for the present, and that most finished and graceful actress, Mrs. Glad- 
stane, has given plaec for a season to another enchantress, in the shape 
of the grand spectacle of that name, in which Miss Richings performed 
her well-known character of Stella, Criticism is needless on a piece so 
well known as the * Enchantress,” 


Watvack’s Tutarre.—The old standard comedies have 
been mingled with those of the new school, and Bourcicault’s well- 
known comedy of ** Love and Money” was admirably rendered on Mon- 
day. This had been judiciously curtailed by Mr. Lester Wallack td 
three acts, and although, of course, we could not fail to miss an occa- 
sional old favorite point, the greater rapidity of its action made it more 
forcibic, and carried it through, triumphantly. It is stated that Mr. 
Bourcicault himself superintended the Procrusgtean operation performed 
upon his play. Mr. Lester Wallack’s acting was very artistic; his Lord 
lipley never lost its aroma of the gentleman albeit slightly approaching 
to the burlesque. Mra, Hocy’s Helen was charmingly natural and im- 
pressive. Mr. Mark Smith made an excellent Claude, and Mr. Fisher, 
as McDunnum, was all that could be wished. The scevery was in the 
usual style of Wallack’s, eminently good. The view of Boulogne was 
a great success, and loudly applauded, In a word, “ Love aud “Money” 
well deserves the popularity which the objects it is named from enjoy. 


Barnum’s AMERICAN MusruM.—The new burlesque of 
* [lop O’ My Thumb,” or the Ogre and the Dwarf, altercd from the text 
of Albert Smith to suit our present latitude avd longitude, has given 
that President of Managers, P. T. Barnum (who has the fate oi pos- 
sessing the same initi:ls ns the great rebel General Vierre Toutant 
Beauregard), an opportunity of contrasting those two remarkable speci- 
mens of human nature, the Belgian giant and the American Nutt. In- 
dependent of these two attractions, the rest of the picce is very laucha- 
ble, and well deserves a visit from old and young, grave and gay. “Lhe 
other standard curiosities are too well known to need a word of com- 








tion with Gen. McCicllan before Yorktown. At present, 
and if only in this respect, she is worth more than an army 
of 40,000 men to the rebels! 
So much for the imbecility of the Secretary of Navy! The 
whole army of the Potomac is paralyzed by this “ check-'| 
mating” monster, at a daily cost equal to that half a dozen 
Monitors! And yet the President retains this incubus on | 
the nation, in office, apparently ignorant of the fact that his | 
shortcomings will ultimately be visited on his own head! 
In the language of a daily contemporary : 


“Everybody respecis honesty and amiabilitys but, oh, for a single 
week’s admivistration of the Navy Depariment by ashrewd, keen-witted, 
energetic rascal, if the country has really become so poor in well-pal- 





the Lerd of Hosts for the recent ions of his power in the 


lancea characters that it has no lopger any men who are at once honest 


mendation. 


LauRA KEENr’s TuEeaTRE.—There is nothing to record of 
this elogant cstablishment except that Miss Keene’s play of the “‘ Peep 
o’ Day” continues to fill the house, thus rendering novelties unneces- 
sary. 

MADAME DE LAGRANGE is to have a statue, in her character 
of Norma, set up in the peristyle of the theatre at Madrid, 


Mr. BOuRCICAULT, in a letter published some weeks ago, 


| denied the report that he had hoisted a seccssion flag over the Adelphi 


Theatre. The London American declares that, notwithstanding this 
denial, the ‘‘ stars and bars” did float there, but have been removed since 
the news of the National successes reached London, 


Mr. GeorGE Borrow, the eccentric author of ‘‘ Lavengro,” 
“The Bible in Spain,” &c., has a new work in press—“‘ Wild Wales; its 
Language, People and Scenery.” 
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History OF THE WaR.—No. 17 of Frank Leslie’s Pictorial 
History of the Great Rebellion brings the narrative down to the begin- 
ning of February. and closes with a very spirited illustration of the 
attack of Com. Tatnall’s Mosquito Fleet on the Union gunboats, near 
Fort Pulaski. This Illustrated History of the War has become one of 
the fixed institutions of the times, and must have a very large sale. 
We know of nothir, that equals it in all the publications of the day. 
It is published in semi-monthly numbers at 25 cents each. Address 
Frank Leslie, New York.— Dundee (N. Y.) Record. 





An INVOLUNTARY TRIBUTE.—Blackwood’s Magazine has 
an article on the wars of Canada, in which is given a very imperfect, a 
very one-sided, and a very English outline of past military operations in , 
those frigid provinces. The writer seems to think that they are to be 
invaded by us in 1863—just as soon, in fact, as we get through with the 
rebellion, and most deprecatingly says: 

“ British North America stands tace to face with a power which, in the 
appliances of modern science, and in the cou and endurance of its 
people, is a match for the most mili of European nations. An 
American army, when it first takes the field, may be little better than a 
rabble; but give it the experience of ayear or two and it becomes able 
to hold its own against the best troops in the world. So our people 
found half a centu o, and soif th storm which weare now contem- 
plating do not burst till 1863, our people may find again.” 





Frank Lesiiz’s PictortaL History or THE War.—The 
History of the War, pictorially represented, with carefully prepared 
descriptions accompanying them, cannot but make the most interesting 
work for present examination and permanent value that can be produced. 
The work before us is in royai folio, elegantly bound, and filled with 
elaborately executed engravings of the most interesting and important 
seenes of the war. Itisagrand production. A historical work—a work 
whose interest will go onincreasing astimeadvances. We advise every 
reader to examine it,— Boston Evening Express. 





Mr. TRaqN, in a late lecture before a debating club in Lon- 
don, hit off thus happily the rebel plan of burning their staples to spite 
the North, and compel English intervention : 

‘“‘ The order to burn the cotton and tobacco is under the mistaken idea 
that it would involve England in the common ruin with themselves. 
Bear in mind, gentlemen, that this cotton anda tobacco is solemnly pledged 
for the redemption of the Confederate paper and the Confederate loan, 
and now the Confederate Cabinet have got all the money they can sponge 
out of their deceived subjects, they solemnly order them to destroy the 
securities on which the loan was paid,” 

Frank Lesiiz’s Montacy for April isreceived. It is one 
of the largest classes of monthlies, and its generous pages are always 
well filled with choice reading, illustrations of fashions, and engravings 
ef our military and other celebrities, Its contents cover a wide range 
of subjects, and are of a variety te suit almostevery taste. ‘The price of 
the Monthly, with which is combined the Gazette of Fashion, is $3 
a-year. Address Frank Leslie, 19 City Hall Square, New York.—- 
Washington (lowa) Press, 








Tur London Morning Chronicle, one of the oldest London 
dailies, established, we believe, by Woodfall, and in the columns of 
which appeared the letters of ‘ Junius,’ has recently been suspended, 
Tt was Tory and Secession. Mr. Train, who was principal juror on the 
inquest, rendered a verdict—‘ Died of Secession on the brain |” 


Tue Richmond Dispatch, in a notice of Gen. Geo. W. 
Randoiph, the new rebel Secretary of War, states that he “ is déscended 
from Thomas Jefferson,” The descent seem te have been very great 
indeed, 








DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue flag of the 14th Indisna regiment got 28 bullet holes 
through it in the Winchester battle. Two color-bearers were killed, 


Not many months ago the rebels expelled the venerable 
Judge Catron from Nashville, for persisting so firmly in his lgyalty to 
the National Government, He is now about to return to that city, to try 
for treason the individuals who maltreated him. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pacific Sentinel estimates the 
number of sheep in California at 2,000,000, and the average amount of 
fleece on each at three pounds, giving an annual wool crop of 6,000,000, 
with a rapidly increasing tendency, 


THE receipts from customs during the past month at Bos- 
ton and other Eastern ports is said to have been three times as — as 
during March, 1861, while those at New York have more than doubled, 


Suvce the naval fight in Hampton Roads some 1,500 differ- 
ent schemes ior sinking or otherwise disposing of the Merrimac have 
been off red to the Navy Department by Yankee iaventors. 


In 1850 the excess of white women in the city of New 
York over the white men was 5,716, and in 1860 it had increased to 
19,363. The excess of negro females was 1,600, or a total excess of 
females of 21,063, 


A MAMMOTH telescope, probably the largest in existence, 
has been lately finished by Mr. Alvin Clark, of Cambridge, Mass. Th: 
acromatiec —— is 184 inches in diameter, Those of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Pulkava Observatory, St. Petersburg, hitherto considered 
as the finest in existence, have object-glasses 15 inches in diameter, 
That of the Greenwich Observatory is i2 inches in diameter, and one 
has been made in Mupich of 17 inches, On bene ree in a temporary 
tube lately, and turned upon the star Sirius, Mr, Clark’s great telescope 
revealed an extremely minute companion star distant about 10 seconds 
following, which was probably never before seen by mortal eye, The 
telescope was made for a Mississippi college, at a cost of $11,000, but 
the war has annulled the contract, and it is now for sale Efforts are 
making in Boston to secure it for that city. 


Gov. ANDREW Jounson, of Tennessee, has suspended the 
Mayor and the Aldermen and Councilmen of Nashville, who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, by filling their places with loyal appointees. 


Tue result of the recent: election in Connecticut is the 
election of Buckingham, Republican and Union, by a majority of 9,004 
votes over Loomis, Democrat. Senate, 21 Republican Union to no 
Democrats; House, 181 Republican Union to 56 Democrats, 


Bric..Gen. DovuBLepay, in command of the military de- 
fences of the Potomac, has issued a circular to the regiments in his 
brigade, forbidding the commanders from delivering up negroes, unless 
the claimants show authority from him. 


A MisstxG Man Tournep Ur.—It will be remembered by 
our readers, that, on the first of January, Mr. John Caldwell, a wealthy 
trader, eenaes to Woodstock, New-Brunswick, disappearedsvery 
suddenly from this city. Suspicions of foul play were entertained b 
his friends, and Gen. Amee, the Chief of Police, and the detectives were 
untiring in their exertions to ferret out the mystery. Every trace of, 
the missing man was followed with assiduity under the direstlo 
Chief, and Mr. Sargent, of the detective force,even went to Canada, 
whither, he had reason to believe, Caldwell had gone, but all search 

roved unavailing. Last week, Gen. Amee cau Caldwell’s portrait 
Oe inserted in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, together 
information was received to the 
at a hotel in Windsor, Canada 
portrait and description.— 


with his description, and this mornin 
effect that the missing man was stopp: 
West. He was identified by means of 
Boston Herald. 


Gov. BuckincuaM, of Connecticut, has beén elocted Pre- 
sident of the American Temperance Union, in place of the late Gov. 
Briggs, of Massachusetts. 


Tur old charter of Connecticut, granted by Charles IT., 
and which was hidden in the Charter Oak, at Hartiord, will be 200 
years old on the 23d inst. The original parchment hangs in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Hartiord. A bi-centennial celebration is 
talked of. 


‘*IMPASSABLE roads,” which have been the favorite bug- 
bear of the winter, don’t seem to be held in much account by General 
Banks. Accounts state that, with the aid of portable steam saw-mills 
and the abundant timber of the region, he finds no difficulty in trans- 
forming them into excellent plank roads,on which he makes free to 
pueh his way rapidly to Staunton. However, it is an expedient not 
down in the books, and ite adoption by a non-graduate makes it rather 
questionable. 

A. SINGULAR death occurred on board the steamer Bavaria, 


which arrived at this port on the 12th. A German, 89 years of age, who 
had come to this country to join his children, was met by two or three 


nm of the |. 





of his daughters on the steamer, and died soon after a most affectionate 


SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


grecting, from overjoy, His name is not known. A certificate of the 
cause of his death having been given by aphysician on board, an inquest 
was not held, a 


WAR NEWS. 
Capture of Huntsville, Alabama. 


HuntTsvILLe, Alabama, on the line of the Richmond and 
Memphis Railway, was captured by Gen. Mitchell on the 11th of Apel. 
This cuts off all direct octimentestion between the rebel armies in Vir- 
ginia and the South-West, that is to say, between Jeff. Davis and Beau- 
regard. Here is Gen. Mitchell’s officia dispatch : 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD DIVISION, 
UNTSVILLE, Ala., April 12, 1862. 
After a forced march of incredible difficulty, leaving Fayetteville 
Seg at 12 o'clock M., my advanced guard, consisting of ‘Turchin’s 
rigade, Kennett’s cavalry and Simonson’s battery, entered Huntsyile 
this morning at six o’clock. Thecity was completely taken by surprise, 
no one having considered the march practicable in the time. e have 
captured 200 prisoners, 15 locomotives, a large amount of passenger and 
box platform cars, the telegraph apparatus and office, and two Southern 








8. 
We have at last succeeded in ae great artery of railway eom- 
munication between the Southern States. 

0. M. MITCHELL, Brig.-Gen, Com’g. 


Oceupation of Pass Christian. 


Tue National army has taken possession of Pass Christian, 
in Mississippi, only 50 miles from New Orleans and 30 miles from Ship 
Island, from which latter point, no doubt, the advance was made, Thus 
the rebels in the extreme South are being rapidly enclosed in the em- 
braces of the Northern ausconda. 


Capture of Rebel Vessels. 


At midnight of the 15th of March, the United States steam 
gunboat Owasco, Lieut..Com. Guest, captured the rebel schooner Eu- 
genie, with a cargo of 275 bales of cotton, and an hour afterwards the 
schooner President, with 100 bales, both from New Orleans. These 
vessels ran the blockade at Cat Island Pass, on the night of the 14th of 
— in . gale of wind, and were captured outside, at midnight, as 
above stated. 


Occupation of Monterey, Virginia. 


TuE National forces, undey Gen. Fremont, of the Moun- 
tain Department, are pushing across the Ateeey Mountains to the 
rear of Jackson’s army in the Shenandoah Valley, while Banks is ad- 
es = pad on them from the North. Subjoined is 
patch: 

“WHEELING, April 10, 
“ EB, M, Stanton, Secretary of War : 


‘“* General Millroy is in possession of Monterey and Crabbolton. The 
enemy’s mounted scouts are still in age of Monterey. Their rear 
1ard was driven back by ourtroops. They are reported fortifying 
hemselves east of the Shenandoah Mountains, 
“J.C, FREMONT, Major-Gen, Com, ” 


SOUTHERN NEWS. 


Tue process of conscription now going on in the South, is 
not only disliked, but i. would seem ve py evaded. The Savan- 
nah Republican, of March 5th, in describing a draft had there the day 
before, after stating that the Mitchell Guards had volunteered, speaks 
thus: ‘The crowd was very large, but few others were added to the 
voluntary list. There were many ‘aliens not subject, and a regiment or 
so of invalids, who walked manfully to the officer’s stand when excuses 
were called for, We had no idea of the sanitary condition of our popu- 
lation before.” 


In an advertisement for a light artillery company, in a 
Richmond paper, is the following remarkable passage: ‘‘ To the Vir- 
ginian, the light artillery service is peculiarly attractive. As a soldier, 
it mounts him on a horse, or seats him on a carriage when on march, 
and carries his blanket and knapsack for him,” 


Tur Richmond Lzaminer of April 4th, advises the rebel 
Congress to ‘‘take measures to check the evila which are becoming 
very perceptible from the large iggue of Treasury notes, and to provide 
adequate means for absorbing the currency. It learns that the expen- 
ditures of the Government are at the rate ‘of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 a 
day, and that there is a weekly addition of that sum to the currency. 


Tuc Norfolk correspondent of the Petersburg Lzpress, 
under date of April 1, refers to the proclamation of the Governor call- 
ing everybody to the field and not exempting farmers, as extremely un- 
wise, and says that all the indications are thut a famine will be the con- 
sequence, The whole section from Princess Anne to Norfolk is one 
vast wilderness—not a plough in a field, and no ateps taken to provide for 
the public necessities of another year, He also says the militiamen are 
being drilled each day, but they can render no service unless properly 
armed, If muskets are not allowed them, let them be armed with shot- 
guns—a formidable weapon in proper hands, 








PERSONAL. . , 

Gren. Porr, who shares with Com. Foote the honors of 
the recent grand achievement at Island No, 10, is a native $e Ehatuckey 
and entered West Point in 1838, He graduated in 1842 as Brevet d 
Lieutenant of Topographical Engineers. He was breveted ist Lieute- 
nant for gallant and meritorious conduct at Monterey, and subsequently 
breveted Captain for-his gallantry during the battle of Buena Vista. In 
consequence of beving some dispute with Jefferson Davis (Secretary of 
War under President Pierce), Capt. Pope resigned, and engaged in 
civil pursuits in Illinois, On the breaking out of the present war he 
tendered his services to the Government, and he was a inted a 
Brigadier-General, and assigned to duty in the Western Department. 
He has distinguished himself on various occasions, and placed his name 
in the foremost rank of American Generals, 


Tne London correspondent of the New York zpress 
states, in a recent letter, that Bourcicault and his wife have played the 
“Colleen Bawn” in London upwards of 300 times, and 1} - 
ance is as good as ever.” Mr. Bourcicault’s present income-from hig 
plays and his performances is said to be one hundred thou dollars 
a year, showing that he must be a much greater man : 
if success be the measure of merit. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


HIsTORY OF THE Umea. STATES TEaY Ae ACADEMY, wtth 
Biographical Sketchea NaMeS ©, 7} ntendenta 
fescere and Graduates, ete. ete.; by Eowarp ©, MARSHALL, ce 

etc, D. Van ‘Nostrand, 19 Broadway, New York, 

This is a anecinct history of the Naval Academy, from the od of its 

ndiath ‘the of Ban é We the Navy 


Mr. croft, Secretary 
in e present utility of the institution pan pom 
as 7 Be Shs at West Point, and it 
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the interest 
other 
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Liew or Gen. -—Brapie’s Dim Lipxary, 
This is a very ca biegrsny oe ies t leader of our 
A Y cannot to be very ar. Thécon- 
veut in which it ig published renders it UE desirable book 
for our re to carry them to read at bivouac. 


Prwon Live ww THe TOBacoO WAREHOUSE AT RiciiMOND, 
a Ball’s Bluff Prisoner—Linut. Wo. C. HAnnis, of Col. Baker's 
, ; 4 Geo, W. Childs, P' . 
The present war séems destined to receive its complete illustration 
@ub4mporenconslys We have already current histories, pictorial, 
descriptive and documentary, which appear to exhaust al) its facts, in- 
cidents and features. And sueh is the “ fatal facility” of print, that we 
fear little will bedeft for our million of soldiers to recount, ih the way 


of adventure,;to pective sone and grandsons. Everything of interest 
sevine destined preserved, “like flies in amber,” in immediate 
print. . There no gossiping old fellow, 50 years hence, to give 
the people of that 6 reminiscences of the Great Rebellion, for the 


simple reason that he printed all he knew or had experienced 50 

re before. We are not content, in these headlong days, with enact- 
ng history on a rather large scale, but we want to aeuervessepe it as 
it is enacted. Thus Mr. Harris was taken prisoner at Ball’s Bluff, on the 
2ist of October, 1861, and between tha: and the ist day of April, 1862, 
five mouths thereafter, we have his account of that event, his expe- 
riences as prisoner, in short everything direct and indirect connected 
with himself, not only gone — with and endured, but cast in irre- 
yocable print, in a neat volume of 175 pages duodecimo, published by an 


n. Fremont’s dis- 


his 


, | wey, 


enterprising firm in Philadelphia. What an illustration of a fast-going 


! 
eV et, although reco’ events of yesterday, the book 18 still one of 
interest, ciearly and m: y written, and will perhaps have a wider 
appreciation hereafter to-day—to-day, when the public mind is 
centred on passing events of vital importance, before w all person- 
alities fade, and in which all individualities are swallowed up. Probably 
no better pleture of * Prison Life in R:chmond” can be expected or need 

e ° 





Congressional Summary. 


Monpay, April 7.—In the Senate, a report was made from 
the Military Committee, authorizing the President to transfer the ap- 
pronetetion ‘made for fortifications to the pailding of iron-clad gunboats. 
he Confiscation bill, introduced by Mr. Trumbull of Illinois, was taken 
up and Mr, Trumbull made a long t in favor of its le 
= artis, of New York, announced ; 
ute, . 


In the House, a resolution was 















by Mr, White, of Indiana, 








provi for the of nine to inquire and re- 
port.as Be prs can Le Se and re- 
co for the e very in the Border States, 


nS apd and weemeer o Gov- 
,W ower to.exte uiries 
so as to race the other States where Slavery exists. f 4 » 4 
of Kentucky, moved to lay this resolution on the table as uncon - 
tional and absurd, but the motion was voted down. The resolution was 

A preamble and resolution looking to the specly 







w the 
ernment can 













the were introduced by Mr. Voorhees, of In ‘A, 

este avely ts ne ainents of the Toe bill ad Pod tn Gon. 

efinitive n meidinents o e ‘Tax ited in - 
mittee of the ote,apd pobas far as the 74th section. ” ol 
















TUESDAY, April 8. 
General Baska Late 
r. 


At 


te, petitions in favor of and against a 
mted.. The Confiscation bill was again 
of Missouri, made a long argument 
@nfirm the act of the President in ac- 
gines: troops was introduced by Mr. 
rred. : 










te >f the Tax bill wete considered and 
Wiihally passed, 125toi8. The following 

rsons voted in the negative: Allen, Ohio; Buffinton, Mass.; Cox, 
Qi NOTE raiser? i a valent ORE; Va 
0; Richardson, Il,; e! : an ; - 

hees, Ind. ; Wickliffe, Ky, Aus ghee, Ohio; vorr 


WEDNESDAY, April 9.—In the Senate, not any busi - 
portance was dian ' a 


In the House, the Senate bill to increase the efficiency of the Medical 
Department of ihe Army was considered, a assed, after the adoption 
of some paeertans amendments. Albert G, fri gins, of Boston, was 
brought before the bar of the House, for comtempt in failing to auswer 
a summons from the select Committee on Government Contracts. His 
excuses were considered valid, and he was discharged from arrest, A 
slight amendment, madc by the Senate to the joint resolution declaring 
that States desiring to emancipate their slaves should receive the ¢o- 
operation of the Government, was agreed to, and the resolution was 
sent to the President for his sp roval. The Senate bill, appropriating 

1,000,000 for the abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia, ‘Was 

n taken up and read the first time. Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, 9b- 
jected to a second reading, when the question came up on the nm 
of the bill, and it was decided in the negative—03 1045. It was then 

a second time, and sent to the Committee of the Whole—that course 
being necessary with all bills making appropriations. 

THURSDAY, April 10.—In the Senate, the Secretary of War was re- 

uested to report what he had done with the vessels of war captured at 
? anoke, r. Wilson gave notice of a bill to amend the Fugitive Slave 
aw. ; 


In the ip after some ria proceedings the Senate’s 


In the House, the amend 
all disposed of, and the b 













amendments to the Naval Appropri bill were agreed to, and that 

beady oleae a es ven of wer was concurred in. The 
ouse also appropr’ 8 6 to finish the Stevens 

Battery. agr pprop = ie " 


FRIDAY, April 11.—In the Senate, Mr, 
his bill, emendatory of the l'ugitive 
adopted, instructing the ew | A Cc x to neve what troops 
have been or are be ng mustered into the Service of the United States as 
Home Guards, and who refuse to go beyond the limits of their States. 
The bill to remove all disabilities of color in carrying the- mails was 
passed, 24to 11. The Confiscation bill was then taken up and debated 
until the Senate went Executive session, The adjournment was until 

onday. 


In the House, the bi’! for the relief of Gen. 
$1,000, which amount was stolen from his trunk while he was Quarter- 
master in Mexico, was passed. The Committee on Elections reported 
a resolution that Mr. V andever, of lowa, has not been entitled to a seat 
in the House, since he was mustered into the military service of the 
United States as Colonel of an Iowa regiment in September list. The 
Senhkte bill for the Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia was 
taken up in Committee of the Whole, and debated at great 1 
Various amendments were proposes , but all were rejected” and the 







son, of Mass., introduced 
\law. A resolution was 


reimbursing him 





was finally orted to the House and passed precisely as it came from 
the Sena to 39, The House also UGourned until Monday. 
_ ——— 
OBITUARY. 


MAJOoR-GEN. ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON, Who commanded 
at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, Where he was killed, April 7th, was 
the senior General of the rebel armieg, outranking both Beau ard and 
Lee, and was esteemed the ableot officer in the rebel service. Be was a 
Kentuckian by birth, and a graduate of Went Point. During the Texan 
war of independence he left our army, and Was made Commander-in-Chief 
of Texas. He commanded the Utah expedition in 1857, and was in that 
pert of the country when the war broke out, at which time he-was 
Jol. of the 2d cavalry, of which Gen. Robert Lee was Lieut.-Col. The 
only loyal officer of the regiment was Major Thomas, a Virginian, now 
Gen. Thomas, commanding a division under Gen. Buell. Col. Johnston 
sorigned his commission in May last, and at once enterered the rebel 
ce, and wasassigned to the epariment of the West, where he had 
ters at Nashville. e nded the combined rebel 
—y where he fell, It is said that he displayed 
in the sti le, and when the rebel army gave 
F nger he rode a the entire front, waving his 
to his dismayed and frightened men. en 
as at ite height, a cannon struck him, crushing his skull 

and killing him instantly. His body. was left on the field. 


Hon. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, Of New Jersey, one of 
the purest statesmen and accomplished scholars of this country, died 
at his residence in Newark, on the 12th of April. He was the contem- 
porary in the American Senate of W: ' Cay Benton and Calhoun. 

ie entered Congress in 1829 with the dminstration, and par- 
ticipated in the able and stormy debates-of the Senate on Foote’s rego- 
lution—the text of the great encounter yeen Webster and Hayne on 
the thriff; the removal of Indians; re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States; the Force bill, and the Ln pbes ofthe Seposite, 

He enjoyed in a very eminent 4 confidence of Mr. Clay, then, 

as afterwards, the wledged leader of the Whig party; and nine 
ears after his retirement from the Senate, was nominated for Vice- 
resident of the United States, with Mr. Clay for President, by the 
Whig Convention at Baltimore, in 1844. 

In 1838 Mr, huysen was elected Chancellor of the University 
of New York, accepting this appointment mgde bis residence in 
this city, where remained until the year 1860, When he returned to 
New Jersey, to residency of Rutger’s College, at New Brunswick. 
His devotion to 6, a8 well as his varied Ifterary accomplishments, 
rendered these ne more congenial to his taste than the field of 
active statesmans posponeny as aenoving him from the periodical 
contests for the before the people and the State Legislature, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen was born on the 28th of March, 1787, and was conse- 
quently 76 years of age at the time of his death. 


Cou. Jonas P. Hoxiiiway, of the lst Vermont Volunteer 
Cavalry who lately committed suicide on the banks of the ee 
near Edenburg, was born in Central New York, uated at est 
Point in 1851, when he took a high position, and those who knew him 
bear warm testimony to his excellent qualities as 4 man and a soldler. 
Ho was 35 years of age, and gave prontise of prominence and usefu . 
He was only a short time connected with the ist Vermont Cavalry, but 
had ga ned a firm hold upon the hearts of officers and soldiers, mae 









held in the universal regard and respect of the whole regiment 
mourn the loss of a man whose place they fear will not be casily ° 








BoGarpvs, the well-known Daguerreotypist, has sent us a 
most excellent likeness of Capt. Johnson of the New York 5ist, who 
fell, mortally wounded, while leading a charge at the battle of Newberne. 
Tt was this gallant soldier whose last words were, “ { die gladly for my 
country !” 


Proressorn LABOULAYE is giving lectures every yy at 
the College de France, Paris, on Constitution and Legislation of the 





United 8 . 
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THE MEN OF THE CUMBERLAND 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW PRIEST.” 


[Fans ship went down on the 9th of March, under Lieut. 
ge M. Morris, with her flag flying, and her guns Sieg (white the 
water was closing over them the iron monster “ Virginia,” which 
had cut two ya holes in her side, The chaplain and 120 of the 
crew are said to haye sunk in her.) 
Chee#t cheer i for our noble Yankee tars ; 
That t the ship Cumberland ! 
Not a sigh for these, with their maims aud scars 
Or the dead that Ie off th » strand ! 


Who whines of the ghastly gash and wound, 
Or the horrible deaths of war? 
Where, where should a brave man’s death be found ¢ 


And what is a true heart for? 

Cheer! chéer! for these men! Ah! they knew when 
Was the time for true hearts to die! 

How their flag sank, apeak, will flush the brave cheek 
While this earth s hang in the sky! 


In the bubbling waves they fired their last, 
B red the burning wad ; 


And eet their t, as their ns were fast, 
Went a ne mall pom more pefore God, 

Not a man of al! but had stood to be shot, 
(So the flag might fly), or to drown; 


The sea saved some, for it came to their lot, 
And g me with their ship went down. 


Then cheer for these men! they want not gold; 
But give them their ship once more 

And the flag that yet hangs in wet and cold 
Over their dead by that faithless shore. 


Our suncen ship we'll yet weigh up, 
And we’ll raise our dcey-drowned brave, 
Or we'll drain those roads till a baby’s cup 
May puddle théir last shoal wave. 


And we’ll tell in tale, and sing in song, 
How the Cumberland was fought 

By men who that all else was wrong 
But to die when a sailor ought. 


Ascents of the Volcano Orizab 
IN MEXICO. wir 


THE workings of Nature in her profoundest laboratories are, it has 
been justly observed, concealed from us. It is true that science 
teaches us that the metallic bases of the earths, which constitute the 
solid crust of the globe, are combustible when exposed to the action 
of air or water, and their oxides give birth to quartz or silex, to fel- 
spar and clay, to lime, and to other rocky bases, and it is therefore 
presumed that these substances may exist in their metallic form 
in the centre of the earth ; but this is as yet copjectural—nor does 
such a theory precisely account for all the phenomena of volcanoes, 
orthe production of certain simple combustible bodies, as sulphur, 
fluor, or phthore, and others ; possibly, however, because their me- 
tallic bases have not'yet béen eliminated, But, granting all this, still 
the real fact itself, and the manner in which volcanic action is actu- 
ally brought about, have not yet been unfolded to us, although now 
so readily conjectured at. 

In Mexico vast reyojutions have been effected by volcanic agency ; 
the cyclopean forges are, indeed, for the most part cold, but the sub- 
terrancan forces are not everywhere extinct, and occasionally burst 
forth here or there, committing the most extensive ravages, or con- 
vulsing the earth with terrific spasms. 

Orizaba, the loftiest mountain of the eastern chain in Mexico, ex- 
hibits at the first glanee.its voleanic origin; it forms a majestic cone, 
whilst on the magnifident snowy peak, somewhat to tha east of the 
highest ridge, the vast erater is distinctly seen. Ar eruption that 
lasted almost without interruption for twenty years took place fifty 
years after the arrival of the Spaniards in Mexico, in 1569, but it 
does'not appear to haye been agcompanied by a discharge of lava. 
The opinion which wag entertained in the following centuries that 
the ascent of the mountain was impossible, is supposed by some to 
be derived from the long-duration of this eruption, 

In 1848, during the Mexican war, some American officers attained 
the summit. Three years later, on the 26th of March, 1851, a party 
of eighteen young men undertook the ascent. They passed the night 
at the point where vegetation ceases, and next day they reached the 
ice, where the perilous part of their enterprise began, by sunrise. 
After a short struggle, one-half of the party, which comprised various 
nationalities (two Frenchman, one Englishman, one American, one 
Belgian and thirteen Mexicans), gave up the attempt and returned 
exhausted. Six of them succeeded in reaching a ridge of rocks, 
about half way up to the snowy cone, on the north side, and 
which can be perceived from the se> Here they rested, enjoyed the 
prospect, and then returned. 

One of the Frenchmen, however—Alexandre Doignon by name— 
reached the highest point, after-a further, fatiguing ascent of five 
hours anda half. He described the day as being perfectly clear, the 
air pure and transparent, and not the slightest cloud obseuring the 
lowlands. To the east the blue surface of the Atlantic and Vera 
Cruz were distinctly seen; the whole of the coast and the bright 
prairies; the towns of Orizaba and Cordova, St. Juan, Huatusco and 
Jalapa, the indented mountain chain, stretching north and south, 
and tic tible-lands, with their numerous villages and lakes, bounded 
by the snowy range of Popocatepetl, constituted an immense land- 
scape that extended before the astonished gaze of the intrepid tra- 
veller like a gigantic drawing. 

The crater he described as lying something to the south-east of the 
Righest point, and as being some hundred feet lower down. He also 
found at its edge a flagstaff, six feet long, bearing the date of 1848, 
and part of a North American flag, affording proof that the honor of 
haying made the first ascent is due to the Americans, Only two of 
Doignon’s com) :nions, Majorus, a Belgian, and Contreras, a Mexi- 
ean, reached the edgo g@f the crater, and they were completely ex- 
hausted; the rarity of atmosphere rendered respiration exceed- 
ingly difficult, anc the bal flowing from their mouths, they were 
soon forced to return. pre headache and extremely painful in- 
flammation of the eyes long aiter the descent. The elevation 
of the peak was estimated upon'this occasion by boiling point ther. 
mometer to be 18,178 feet. 

The inhabitants of the little town of St. Andres Chalchicomula, 
on the west side of the voleano, having doubted the truth of Doig- 
non’s story, he was incited to venture on a second ascent a week 
subsequent to the first, or on the 4th of April, 1851. He was accom- 
panied op this oecasion by a number of Mexicans, who, however, 
gave up the undertaking the moment they reached the snow. [his 
time the ascent was attended with great risk. Fresh snow had fallen 
and eovered the former track, the chasuis and fissures were concealed 
by it, and our adventurer sank into it at almost every step, carrying 
with him a flagstaff, as also a large flag, which he had wound 
about his body like a scarf. 

Having attained the pile of rocks that jut out of the snowin safety, 
he here unfortunately missetl his way, and getting more to the east- 
ward, or on the left -iJo. :aan the @rst time, ne foupd his« progress 
impeded by an enormous chasm 25 fcet wide and deep, and con- 

sisting within of terraco-like masses of ice. This chasm extendcd 
about half a league in a sem_circie. Some fragiic bridges of ice afford- 
ing the only means of passage, Doignon ventured over these, but 





even then he met with and had to cross several other dangerous ‘is- 
sures, in doing which he had to encounter the greatest dangers. 
When just nearing the summit, a steep wall of ice interposed itself 
between him and the accomplishment of his hopes. Calling forth 
allhis remaining energies, exhausted, trembling, every moment in 
peril of being precipitated into the abyss, he at length surmounted 
this last obstacle, and was able then to rest for a time. 

At first our adventurer was shrouded in a dense fog, which, how- 





ever, soon .ell below the snowy cone. To the north-east he perceived 
a succession of isolated rocks, several hundred feet high, rising like 
a ruined wall. The snow extended to the edge of the crater, within 
which, on the north side, were deep fissures reaching to the top. A 
rock at the edge of the crater, 15 fect thick, is described as being 
Hot, as was the soil round the same, and even the ground is said to 
have trembled slightly at this spot, but it was more probably the 
spectator. There was no snow, only sand and volcanic ashes. A 
powerful smell of sulphur is algo described as proving the ceaseless 
activity of the fire within, and both the interior of the crater and the 
highest westerly point of the mountain were covered with sulphur, 
the soil being also heated. Several rocks were also glazed on the 
surface (vitreous lava, or obsidian), but within they were whitish, 
jike burnt lime. The crater itself had an oval shape, with two inlets 
to the south andeast. The diameter at the top was estimated by 
Doignon at about 6,000 feet, and the circumference 19,600. 

This great crater presented a terrific abyss, with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, furrowed by block burnt fissures. ‘‘We look down,” 
says the narrator, “into a fearful gulf, which on the east side may 
be about 550 feet deep. In this gulf enormous black pyramidal 
rocks are seen, dividing it into three openings, two smaller ones to 
the south, the larger one to the east. On the north side, about 150 
feet from the edge of the crater, a gigantic black cleft rocky pyramid 
Yjses to the height of more than 400 feet. From the large opening 
to the east, volumes of steam, strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
constantly rise asfrom a flue. A low rumbling is heard in the depths, 
causing a feeling of anxiety in the lifeless wilderness.” The sides 
of the crater to the west and south-west were less steep, and covered 
with snow. 

Doignon had planted his flag on the loftiest pinnacle, but a brisk 
ice-wind made him fear that it had been overthrown. He therefore 
once more returned to the summit, and believed, for a time, that he 
should be forced to pass the night at the foot of the warm rocks; the 
wind falling, however, he commenced his descent at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. He had to clamber downwards amidst wondrous 
perils, having been actually reduced in places to feet his way from 
the darkness in which he was enveloped. Happily at eight o’clock 
he joined his companions at the foot of the glaciers. His great ex- 
ertions in the snow-fields were succeeded by « nizht of much pain, 

and by a recurrence of the inflammation of the cycs, which was 
severer than the first time. In a few days he was recovered, and the 

gallant young man was honored with a splendid banquet, and even 

valuable presents were made him by the inhabitants of St. Andres 

Chalchicomula, who were cured of their incredulity by seeing the 

banner waving above the peak. 

This, it is to be observed, was in March and April, 1851. A still 
more recent escent has been effected ata different season of the year, 

in the month of August, 1856, by Baron Maller, who had only ar- 

rived that month at Vera Cruz from an exploring journey in Canada 

and the United States. 

The learned traveller issued forth from the small town of Orizaba 
to effect the ascent on the morning of the 30th of August, accom- 

panied by Mr. A., a Swedish gentleman, Malmsji, and a graduate 

of the University of Berlin. 

The party, provided with all that was necessary for their under- 
taking, took the direction of the volcano across narrow but rapid 

streams and barancas—the terrible chasms or ravines that intersect 
the uplands—and which they found difficult to cross even with the 
aid of tue well-trained Mexican horses. They arrived the first day 

at the hacienda, or farm of Toquila, near San Juan Coscomatepes, 
where they passed the night, and laid in a further stock of provisions. 
Beyond this they reached the Indian village of Alpatlahua, where 
they obtained native guides, who led them by rocky pathways along 
the beds of torrents and over rocky crests, but still amidst a luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

* “The plain,” says the baron, “ was now far below us, the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled beneath our feet, for we had attained 
at elevation of 2,660 metres. At this elevation vegetation had 
changed its aspect, creepers and climbers had disappeared, but the 
orchidicez still clung to the trees.” After passing the night in a 
rancho, or shepherd’s hut, they made an early start on the morning 
of the Ist of September, and soon reached the region of pines. 
They passed on their way numerous crosses raised to the memory 
of travellers who had fallen victims to banditti or to the climate. It 
is the custom with wayfarers to scatter flowers over the tombs of 
these unfortunate persons. By nine in the morning they arrived at 
the rancho of Grecale, 3,300 metres above the levelof the sea. The 
road kept increasing in difficulty, and was now intersected by horri- 
ble baraficas. 

“ At ten and a half,” says Baron Maller, **‘ we reiched the end of 
the baranca of Trinchera, and the sources of the Rio de la Soledad. 
Not fur from thence was the rancho of Jamapa, the aim of that 
day’s excusion. It consisted of « few wooden huts, the proprietor 
of which, a Mexican in rags, received us with the most polished 
dignity, placing everything at our disposal—that is ‘to say, a hut 
which served as a barn, and which he hospitably announced to us to 
be an hostelry. We, however, refreshed ourselves at this station, 
washin s down our meals with latalan (a strong Spanish brandy), and 
sleeping soundly. The next day, on our departure, we saw. the 
colossal head of the voleano glittering with the reflected light of the 
sun in an azure blue sky. Soon vegetation ceased entirely, we were 
surrounded by nothing but rocks of gneiss, of trachyte and of horn- 
blende, and with volcanic sand and cinders.”’ 

At 11 the travellers arrived at the base of the peak, properly so 
called. The view to the westward is described as being magnificent ; 
the Popocatepetl and the Malinche towered out of the lofty upland 
of Mexico, whose surface seemed to be dotted with lakes, that glit- 
tered like so many precious stones. To the east the landscape was 
buried in fog and cioud. A sharp wind gave additional intensity to 
the cold, and the Indian guides were dispatched into a forest below 
to bring up wood to construct a hut and make a fire. They did this 
with great alacrity. A lofty rock of granite served as a gable, 
another of less dimensions filled up one of the sides, the opposite 
corner wes supported by a stake made firm with stones, for the soil 
was toohard frozen to permit of a hole being made in it, the cross- 
beams were made fast with ropes, and the whole was covered with 
straw mafting. 

Although a little too airy, this rustic mansion protected the travey 
lers from the excess of cold. But the rareficd atmosphere rendered 
theip breathing frequent and irregular; and all were more or less 
feverisn ang, suffeying from headache. The elevation they had 
attained already exceeded that of Mont Blane. The thermometer 
indicated 10 degrees below zero—i temperature which contrastag 
singularly with the 29 dcgrees of heat expenenved a saart time pree 
viously m the terra cadente. The hut was surrouyded at night-time 
by wolves attracted by the odor @ good things. 

Next morning tne party made taciz ‘ast preparations for the ascent 
of the peak. Laden with provisjons and with astropomical and me- 
teorologicai instruments, provided with thick green leaves of fern, and 








armed with Alpine staves and hooks, they started with a slow and 





steady step at seven in the morning. Their way lay at first ove, 
loose soil, with here and there a patch of snow, after which they had 
to climb over rocky boulders and. huge detached stones, amid deep 
crevices and ravines. Arrived at this point, one of the guides de- 
clared that he would go no further, so they -hhad to leave him behind, 
and to carry the instruments themselves. 

After two hours of the most painful toil, they had attained an 
elevation of only 360 yaads whence they had started, and had reached 
the line of perpetual snow. At this point the second guide gave in, 
and the travellers had to carry his share of the burden by turns. 
The ascent was so abrupt that they did not advance more than eight 
or ten feet in 25 paces, and after each such exertion they had to rest 
themselves awhile. The brilliant lightieflected fromthe snow added 
to their discomfort by dazzling their eyes and affecting the sight. 
This snow was covered with a thin coating of ice, which often gave 
way beneath their feet. 

‘‘We were nearing the crater,” Baron Maller relates, “ when I 
heard Malmsjé call out from behind. I turned round and saw that 
he had sunk into the snow up to his armpits, and at the very moment 
one of my legs broke through the ice deep in the snow below. I, 
however, succeeded in getting to Malmsjé, when he showed me the 
hole he had fallen into. I shall never forget the impression made 
upon me by the sight. I felt a cold perspiration pervade my whole 
body. We were, in fact, standing over a vast abyss, from which we 
were separated only by a thin coating of snow andice. It was in 
vain that the eyes sought for indications of rock or soil, columns of 
ice and crystals filled the depths beyond, and the abyss, instead of 
being dark, was splendidly lit up by some subterranean or subnival 
source of light—probably the stin’s rays that fell upon the snow. 
Fear paralysed our every movement: After having raised ourselves 
up with the utmost caution, we spread out our arms, at all risks, 
over the snow, and then we let ourselves slide slowlydown. After 
having thus descended some hundred paces, we arrived at a spot that 
appeared to be firm. There we held a deliberation, for it was neces- 
sary to determine by which side if was best to turn the abyss in order 
to reach the crater.” But suddenly a strong wind arose and bore up 
thick clouds, which so overwhelmed them that they could not see 
one another at a distance of three paces. It was impossible to 
ascend any further in such a snowstorm, so that they were obliged 
to retrace their steps without guides or provisions, for in saving 
themselves from the abyss they had unfortunately let the provision- 
basket fall. 

They arrived at four in the afternoon at the extemporised hut 

where they had spent the previous evening. This night was still 
more painful than the previous one. The determination of blood to 
the head injected their eyes till they were quite red, and au inflama- 
tion, attended with the most severe pain, manifested itself in the 
instance of Sonntag and Malmsji, and what was their horror, when 
daylight came, to find they were perfectly blind! Their eyelids were 
glued by «a kind of earthy humor, and even when that was removed 
they could scarcely discern the light of day. As a culminating point 
of their misfortunes, the provisions were exhausted, while an Indian 
added to their discomfort by announcing that a numerous band of 
robbers were awaiting them in the woody zone below. 
All these untoward cireumstances combined induced Baron Maller 
to attempt the passage to the west, towards San Andres Chalchico- 
mula, As the Orizaba approaches nearest to the high upland of 
Mexico on that side, the travellers would have 2,000 metres less dis- 
tance to go to reach thetableland. They had tolead the blind across 
a most difficult country, covered with rolled stones and volcanic 
cinders, till, after an hour’s toil, they reached the limits of vegeta- 
tion, and soon afterwards the shelter of a fine pine forest. 

The farther they got down the denser the forest became, but the 
silence of the dark and gloomy recesses was broken by innumerable 
parrots that find sustenance in the fir-cones. Now and then an 
opening presented itself which allowed the green pastures that flank 
the blue mountains of the Mexican table-land to be discerned. A 
cross raised over.a mound .. fresh earth bore a record upon it of the 
death of between 20 and 30 individuals at that spot. It was a mel- 
ancholy relic of the last pronunciamento, Long after civil war has 
been brought to a cenclusion in this unfortunate country, bands of 
partizans continue to infest the roads and commit robberies under 
the shelter of politics. 

Atter having traversed a cultivated plain enlivened here and there 
by ranchos, our travellers reached the small town of San Andres 
Chalchicomula the same evening. Sundry washings performed near 
an aqueduct upon the eyes of the sufferers had enabled them to sec 
a little better. 

From information which they obtained at this place, it appeared 
that the ascent of the mountain was much more practicable from the 
south, and Baron Maller was determined to try again forthwith. 
But, notwithstanding a few days’ repose, M. Malmsjo and M. Sonn- 
tag were too ill to join him; two other persons, however—Mr. Camp- 
bell, an inspector of telegraphs, and M. de la Huerta—volunteered 
to accompany him, 

The Citaltepetl, ‘the mountain of the star,” as the Indians call 
the Orizaba, was enveloped in dense clouds the morning of the 8th 
of September, 1856, Baron Maller relates, when he bade farewell to 
his friends, and left San Andres Chalchicomula amidst the good 
wishes of the inhabitants. 

“Two courageous and experienced Indians, whose services had 
been obtained for me by the prefect, had been sent on beforehand in 
order to lay in provisions of wood and water, and deposit the same 
in a grotto that was situated on the south side of the mountain, just 


first night. My party was composed of Mr, Campbell, M. de la Hu- 
erta, and two attendants, all four on herseback; and we had, be- 
sides, a mule laden with provisions. : 

“ Starting with spiit, we soon attained a table-land, the surface of 
which was diyersified by a great number of volcanic hills of little 
eleyation, and beyond which were fine forests of pine and fir; but 
our way was not more obstructed by fallen trees than it was by occa- 
sional deep ‘ravines and the necessity there was for following the 
most impracticable and dangerous pathways. 

‘* At about five in the evening, &s we were thus toiling along the side 
of a baranca, the horse that bore M. Huerta lost its footing and fell. 
He was near me, and as he fell on a small smooth rock, I expected 
to see him hurled into the depths of the abyss below; but the Mexi- 
can horses are extraordinarily sagacious, and the poor brute extri- 
cated itself and its rider from their perilous position with marvellous 
promptitude and address. Without even excepting the Arab horses, 
I know of no better steeds for travelling purposés than the Mexican. 
They are also well made, of good shape, intelligent, and exceedingly 
faithful and obedient.” 

It was late at night before our travellers reached the grotto. It 
was not dark, however, the firmament being lit up by a tropical! 
moon. 

«Our little party,” says the baron, “ presented at that moment so 
picturesque a groupthatitreailyrivishedma Although I had been 
disillusioned of romance by ray nymerous ,travels; tho spectacle uf 
that evening was well adapted to arous¢ the drtams of thé most 
capricious fancy. A clear fire blazed’away at the entrants of th 
grotto and lit up thé interior, the projéctions of rock Casting dark 
and strange snadows into the floor. The Indigns, ad other attend- 
ants with their Mexican costumes, were busy with the horses, that 
were left ready saddled, and we ourselves, with our travelling gccou- 
trements and glittering arms, rather resembled bandits tian peaceful 





travellers. 


below the limits of perpetual snow, and where we were to spend the ~ 
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* Without the grotto the spectacle ot nature had a majesty about 
it that produced a deep impression upon our minds. The moon 
shone mildly to the south-east, and its light penetrated through the 
dark pines; to the west the gigantic voleano, almost veiled in fog, 
reflected the rays of the moon, and it appeared even more majestic 
than eve: by that mysterious light.” ~ 

The preparations for the ascent were commenced by the earliest 
dawn on the ensuing day, and, after an hour’s toil, they reached the 
last limits 0: vegetation, and then the zone of perpetual snow. The 
horses were so thoroughly done up that they had to be sent back to 
the grotto. 

‘The atmosphere,” says Baron Maller, ‘‘ was so rarefied that our 
poor steeds could scarcely inhale a sufficient quantity of oxygen, 
and their breathing was as deep and difficult as if they had gal- 
loped a long stage. The men were also sensible of the same influ- 
ence, but birds seem to be indifferent toit, for here, at an elevation 
of 6,500 yards, I saw two falcons playing in the air full 700 yards 
above -2e.’ 

The travellers arrived without any incidents at the fields of snow, 
out of which pieces cf rock jutted here-and there and helped them 
much in their scramble upwards. By noon they had attained a little 
platform covered with snow. This point, which presented a smooth 
surface of a few feet square, was the last where there was any pos- 
sibility of reposing themselves before reaching the voleano, so“they 
accordingly rested here a few moments to refresh themselves. 

‘*Below us,” says the baron, ‘‘in a south-westerly direction, we 
could see a red-hot crater surrounded by serrated and perpendicular 
rocks. I estimated the height of its most elevated peak, called the 
Cerro del Mono, at 4,300 metres. Inthe lirection of the Valie de 
Lopcs, where we passed the night, was the Sierra Negra, which was 
not covered with snow, althougna it must exceed 4,800 feet in cleva- 
tion. Hence its name, the ‘ black Mountain.’ 

“The ascent was recommenced after a quarter of an hqur’s rest, 
but the depths of the snow presented extraordinary obstacles to our 
progress. We went up to our knees at every step, and as the slope 
gencrally exceeded an angle of 45 degrees, we had to crawl on all 
fours. The chief difficulty was to breathe, and we could not get 
over 20 or 25 paces without rest. Spite of a veil and green specta- 
cles, my eyes suffered this time; but even the pain derived from 
that affliction was surpassed by an attack I experienced at about two 
o'clock. It came on like the sensation of a red-hot iron searing my 
lungs, and from that moment, every time I tvok a breath, I expe- 
rienced agonizing pains in the chest, and which, with intervals of 
relief, became so acute at times as to leave me perfectly senseless. 
My two friends and the Indian guides were so terrified at the in- 
tensity of the attacks that they wished to return, but I would not 
consent to that.” 

The sun had at least warmed the travellers up to that time, but 
the heavens coming on clouded they now began to experience a 
sharp cold. Sometimes a wall of snow presented itself in front of 
them, which they lad great difficulty in turning. A violent storm 
then broke far beneath them, the thunder of which was only like so 
many cracks. They now began to feel alike wearied and discou- 
raged: the day was already far advanced, the summit was still far 
off, and the Indian guides refused to go any farther. Even the 
comp2nions of the baron began to lose courage. It was only upon 
the latter’s declaring that, if left alone, he would still persevere in 
the asceut, that they consented to remain with him. In order to 
render their progress less irksome, one of the Indian guides was 
sent with a long knotted rope in advance; this he fastened with a 
stick tightly into the ice, and then the travellers pulled themselves 
up from knot toknot. But the baron’s pains in his chest continued 
as bad as ever, and were now followed by the loss of blood and faint- 
ing fits. A last annoyanze was reserved for the travellers in the 
shape of a very fine frozen snow that had began to fall, and crept 
into their clothes and to their very flesh. It was not till after un- 
heard-of efforts, and the most indomitable perseverance, that, almost 
utterly exhausted, and yet full of a firm resolve to succeed, the 
baron attained the brim of the crater at forty-five minutes past five 
in the afternoon. 

‘Success had crowned my efforts,” says M. de Maller, ‘‘ and my 
joy was so great that fora moment I forgot all my sufferings, but I 
was soon recalled to a sense of my weakness by a fainting-fit and 
the pouring forth of torrents of blood from my mouth. 

‘‘When I came to myself again I was still on the borders of the 
crater, and I summoned together all my strength to look around 
me and observe as much as I could. I proximately determined the 
form of the crater; but my weakness was so great, and the fall of 
snow continued so dense, that I could not fix its precise circumfer- 
ence with the aid of a sextant. Nor was itin my power to make a 
topographical survey of the regions below, for nothing could be 
plainly discerned. 

‘* Tho crater has an irregular elliptical form ; its chief axis is from 
west-north-west to east-south-cast, but it curves a little more to the 
southward; its length may be about two thousand five hundred 
metres. Two other axes, running nearly from north to south, have 
very different lengths: the greatest to the east is about five hundred 
French yards; the iesser’ one to the west about one hundred and 
fifty yards. I estimate the whole circumference of the yoleand at 
six thousand metres. . 

“The extent of this circumference is perfectly incomprehensible 
to any one who contemplates the mountain from below, from the 
north-west or south-west; the summit appears much too small to 
possess 80 capacious a crater; but, from above, it is seen that the 
mouth of the crater has a considerable slope in the direction of the 
south-east, and that at once explains the deception, That which is 
taken as viewed from the sea, from Vera Cruz, from Cordova, and 
from Orizaba, for a perpendicutar wall situated without the crater, is 
nothing else than the internal lining of the crater itgelf,- 

“My pen fails me in attempting to depict the appearance pre- 
sented by this great crater, or the impression that itpproduced upon 
me. It was as the gateway to the infernal regions closely guarded 
by night and terror personified. What terrible power has been 
evoked to raise and break up such enormous masses, to melt them, 
to pile them up one upon another, tower-like; till they cooled in 
such a position and retained their existing shape! 

“A bed of yellow sulphur covered the inmer walls at different 
places, and little voleanic cones rose out of the bottom. The soil 
of the crater was, however, mostly clad with snow as far as I could 
see, and was not therefore warm; but the Indians assured me that a 
warm aig issues from the crevices in vatious places. Although I 
did not verify their statement, it appears te me al] the more credi- 
ble, as I have frequently observed the same thing to be the case in 
the Popocatepetl, 

‘(A project which I had entertained from the first of passing the 
night upon the crater had, by the force of imperious circumstances, 
been superseded, Twilight, which, as is well known, is under such 
latitudes very brief, had already sect in, and there was no alternative 
but to return at once. The two Indian guides rolled the petates, or 
straw mats, whioh they had brought with them, into the shape of a 
kind of sleigh or sledge; we then took our seats upon these, and, 

spreading out our legs, had nothing to do but let thevehicles thus 
extemporised glide ddwn.. But, as may be imagined,-the rapidity 
with which wé were thus hurried along soon incressed to such ap 
extent that Oar descent resemVied rather « fell in the aij than any 
other system of loéomotion ; and we were Carried fn 2 few minutes 
over the same distance that had taken us five hours to climb up.” 

Arrive at the limit of perpetual snow, after having effected their 


; 
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dangerous descent, which the baron designates as a schéiilte, not 
without some slight accidents and still more serious perils, our tra- 
vellers had to accomplish the remainder of their journey on foot. 
At half-past eight thev were cheered by the vision of the fire burning 
in the grotto 01 the Valle de Lopos, and they were safely ensconced 
in it an hour afterwards. 

“‘ The scene,” says M.dg Maller, ‘was singularly changed since 
the previous evening. The snow had fallen in every direction, and 
the floor of the grotto had been converted into mud by the increased 
quantity of water that had filtered into it. Our clothes were also 
wet through and through, and yet our eyes were so bad that we 
durst not approach the fire All we cared for, after fourteen hours’ 
arduous toil, was to lay down and repose ourselves. So we took off 
the greater portion of our clothes, and let the Indians dry them at 
the fire, whilst we sought refuge, half naked, in the driest corners 
of the grotto. Water was, ac the same time, being boiled, so as to 
make strong decoction of tea mixed with wine. An hour after- 
wards we had had our tea, our clothes were partially dried, and so 
happy’ did we feel, compared with the dangers we had just sur- 
mounted, that we slept better than princes buried in sheets of 
cambric. 

“Our sleep was broken next morning by a cheerful sun. The 
snow ofthe previous evening was in great part molten, and strength- 
ened by a good sleep and a good chocolate, we took the road that 
we had followed on our ascent. About two in the afternoon, as we 
were approaching San Andres Chalchicomula, I was surprised at 
seeing the whole population of the town coming out with music and 
banners to congratulate us on oursuccess. One of our Indian guides 
had started off trom the grotto of Valle de Lopos by a short cut and 
with a quick step, and had spread the news of our successful ascent 
some time before.” After having briefly reposed themselves, Mr. 
Campbell and M. de la Huerta went to the prefect, and made an affi- 
davit as to the positive ascent having been accomplished. 

The affidavit was so far correct, but we have seen that the worthy 
baron was mistaken when he supposed that he was the first person 
who had effected an ascent of the Peak of Orizaba. The very details 
which he gives serve to corroborate the correctness of the descrip- 
tions given by those who preceded him. The abyss over which he 
and M. Malmsjo found themselves suspended by a thin coating of 
snow, and which defeated their first attempt at ascending the peak, 
seems to have been the same ‘enormous chasm” that is deseribed 
by Doignon as extending about half a league in a semicigcle, and 
which the French traveller crossed on a fragile bridge of ice. We 
have also before noticed other corroborations. It is only surprising 
that the authorities and inhabitants of San Andres Chalchicomula 
should have left the baron and his friends in ignorance of the pre- 
vious successful ascents made, and the last of which they rewardetl 
by their acclamations and their presents. . 

According to Doignon’s measurement, the heignt of the Peak of 
Orizaba is 18,178 feet English ; Ferrar-found it to be 17,885 feet; and 
the North American engineers, 17,819 feet. Baron Maller esti- 
mated the height at 5,527 metres, and ‘‘I think,” he adds, ‘I can 
affirm that no one had the curiosity to explore the summit before 
us.”” This estimated height approximates to thos®@ previously ob- 
tained, and if we adopt the least of the calculations, it would appear 
that Orizaba is the highest point of the Mexican Andes, 

These ascents, and especially Doignon’s, which were accomplished 
under more favorable circumstances and with less exhaustion than 
Baron Miller’s, afford proof that the subterranean fire in this vol- 
cano, or rather the sources whence its voleanic action are derived, 
are not extinguished or exhausted, and that the lurking monster, 
like Etna and Vesuvius, in ') again terrify those dwelling on or near 
it, even after a lapse of three centuries. 

The base of the giant is likewise surrounded for a considerable 
distance with smaller volcanoes. To the north-east and east, we 
see a whole group of blunted cones between steep calcareous moun- 
tains, some of which have cast up lava, others mud and ashes; at 
all events, the last appears to be distinctly indicated in the strata of 
the sloping plain, stretching eastwards from the base of the volcanic 
mountain Acatepec, Tothe south and south-east are various craters, 
hot sulphur-springs, and springs which burst forth from rocky cavi- 
ties like brooks. The course of the streams has also been mueh 
altered by volcanic action. ‘Two rivers, which rise on the east side 
of Orizaba, suddenly disappear. The larger one, Jamapa, plunges 
into a fissure on the right bank of a deep ravine, and reappears three 
miles farther off, on the other side of a range of limestone moun- 
tains, not in the ravine, but issuing from a cave more to the south, 
From the point where the river quits it the bed of thd ravine is dry. 
The other, called Tliapa, after foaming as a raging torrent over the 
rocks, disappears near Cordova, at the western base of a range of 
hills, and then reappears as a decp vortex in a steep rocky inlet near 
the mountain-pgss of Chiquihuite, at a distance of two miles on the 
east side, This rivulet has, further, the peculiarity that the chief 
souree, which is high up in the pine-forests of Orizaba, has milk- 
white, lukewarm water in winter, whilst in the rainy season it is 
clear and very cold. sd 

On the west side of the Peak of Orizaba, towards the table-lands, 
several volcanic appearances are also met with. Sulphureous va- 
pors rise from a shrublesg hill. The Indians use these warm sulphur 
exhalations to obtain vapor baths. They dig pits three feet deep, | 
and as many wide, then sit down in them and cover up the top, so 
as to leave the head free. Not far off there is also a group of moun- 
tairis called Los Derrumbatos, one of which is cleft, and frequently 
belches forth flame. 

In the plain at the foot of Orizaba, towards the west, near the vil- 
lage of Aljojuca, is a crater filled with water, which tastes rather 
brackish, but can still be used for drinking. This round pool is 
about one-eighth of a mile in circumference, with pe 
rocky sides. A path made by the ancient Indians leads down into 
the hollow. Farther on, the steep cones of Pizarro and Tepeyacu- 
aleo rear their summits above the plain, and a mass of lava serves 
them for a pedestal. 

It is pretty generally admitted by geologists that, as expounded at 
length by the illustrious Humboldt, the forces of voleanic action are 
undergeing diminution. Everything tends to show that the crust of 
the globe has gone through changes which are gradually arriving at 
a certain point of consistency. But there are sfeculations which 
militate against this view of the subject. It is, for example, supposed 
that in the constant march of creation and disintegration, the great 
alluvial beds deposited by rivers, and the vast lithophytic or coralline 
growths in the Pacific, remain to be tilted up from below by volcanic 
action before they can take their place, some future day, as islands 
orcontinents. Be this as it may, and even granting the limitation 
» of volcanic action, there is nothing to show that the country now in 
question may not yet be some day the seat of some terrific convul- 
sions of nature, and yet these may be, comparatively speaking, slight 
as contrasted with such as have prececcd them. Further, were 
tions to ensue upon such efforts of nature to relieve itself, they 
would, from what has been previously noted, be more likely to oceur 
in the table-lands, the sides of mounteins, or in lesser ranges, than 
from the of Orizaba. be 

As this lefty volcano has been succeeded by smaller voleanotp and 

eg and craters, as above described, so it app o have 
: . J ~'y ; : 

re OE pe cocene a5  : ee } Bere: 
béen in by laternf eruptions that hdve-ocbarred st is 
posterior to when it was itself an aptive Voloapo, as we sed 





ging oa in the present day with régerd t6 Mount Vestivius. On 





the north side of the mountain is the so-called Mal Pais, a broad 
stream of lava, néarly ten miles in length, whose glazed scoriaceous 
mass bears every indication of a molten stata, while the pumice- 
stones, s¢attered far and wide, distinctly prove that a discharge took 
place in that direction The mountam is most shattered on th> 
south-east side, where it has an appearance as though an explosion 
from the summit to the base had hurled one whole side of the crater 
to the eagt. The whole form of the crater and the destruction of the 
mountain are best seen a certain heights o1 the sun, when the lights 
and shade are distinctly brought out. A beautiful plain, remarkable 
for its great fertility, was produced at its base by this falling in, as 
also by the streams of lava, and the dischargesof ashes and mud. 
The mightiest trees flourish there, and for more than a century maize 
has been annually sown in the same ground without manuring. 

The perpendicular rocky walls, from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high, of 
the profound barancas, ravines or chasms, which everywhere in- 
tersect this region, also enable us to form some idea of the might of 
volcanic ravages. They are compact masses of firm conglomerate, 
with larger or smaller fragments of basalt, or a jumble of voleanic 
tufa. The upper covering is argillaceous of all colors, but mostly 
ferruginous, and wherever water can exert its influence, iserine, or 
crystals of magnetic iron, are washed out in great quantities, as in 
other countries similarly circumstanced. The breaking up of these 


|mountains must have happened at a very remote period, for hori- 


zontal stratification may be observed, or at all events divisions into 
separate stories, making probably different epochs of eruption and 
cataclysm, and there arc deep caves and grottoes at their base. 

It only remains to be remarked that the lofty Popocatepetl (17,773 
feet), though quiescent, is sfill active, and close by it is the snow 
mountain Iztaccihuatl, which bears the same relation to Popocate. 
petl as the Coffer of Perote does to Orizaba it is aruined flue of the 
same furnace. Nearer to the Pacific two more volcanoes are still 
active, viz., Jorullo and Colima, the latter since the earliest known 
periods, the other a recent production of the mighty subterranean 
fires, which in the middle of the last century called forth terror and 
dismay on all sides. It is not impossible that this line of volcanic 
country, stretching from the ‘Atlantic to the Pacific intlicates an 
occasional subterranean connection or filtration between the two 
oceans. 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 
An Iowa regiment has a rule that man who utters an 
oath shall read a chapter in the Bible. Several have got nearly through 
the Old Testament! f 

Tne rebels likened the Monitor toacheesebox. It proved 
itself, however, to be more like some cheeses—strong and mitey, 

THE rebels intend to retreat South till they find a good line 
of defence. We recommend to them the equinoctial line, 

EveryTuryG is dear in the rebel. Confederacy except the 
rebels themselves; they feel mighty cheap. 

Tux Boston Advertiser says ‘‘there’s no Knowing where 
or what the Merrimac will strike next.” We trust the next thing she 
strikes will be her flag. 

A Carr. Coxe, of Virginia, broke the skull of an old man 
of 66 for tal in favor of Union. If the devil has a scarcity of 
coal, we suggest to him to burn Coke. 

Tux battle song of the 51st New York regiment, as 
1 Ae when approaching the coast of North Carolina, begins 


6 verse: 
“ Say, rebels, will you meet us, 
gay sone) wil yon us, 
ay, rebele u us 
" On'N Carolina shore? 


Fane acrsed at God we'll aien’ 
ec aw 
By the of God we ill beat yo 
North Caro) shore! 
Singing glory, hullelu, 
Bioging flor)” hall ’ 
Cat eeu 
Py Leag Rt p f ey d 
OO eee re tient bat which has fallen under the ved d od 
troops, and been rather rudely treated in consequence of the 
peign fount unde, the Bible on the This planed Gaiseeddines 
Let them know that their day of bution will soon be at 1 Rob- 
bere ane pisetes, vompemsbor we will tea avenged. The ot the 
dated ct dat 7°" RES Vises er Soot Canotsaes 
“ By one her devoted Bons.” 
TENNESSEE r says that Floyd, ‘ far from boing dis- 
courage vl ” 1h ,if we catch him, he may turn out to 
a case of suspended animation. 
+ Srp,” said the doctor to the , “the conduct of 
our 5 





is 
saa ce ar 
bee ¢ord.” 
? ’ thereby lost her naval supremacy.” 
Tas Slowing is of an Order seized by the Nationa) 
troope st Mill , DQUARTERS 10TH ALA. Reorcest, | 
t furnish each Captain two gallons of whiske 
BS. Fy Past a th 
7 by EPS. WOOD, Colonel 16th Alabama Regiment. 


Tux rebel papers used to boast that Jeff. Davis & Co. 
would have plenty of followers from the North. They have got them 
now—following very fast! : 


AN OLD FRENCH EPIGRAM. 
Applied to the taking of Columbus by Flag-Oficer Foote, 
rabat, 
André en veut bien un autre, 


Il préche comme un soldat 
se bat comme un apétre. 


WuHen see a drunken rebel black with mud, you may 
conclade thet he bas dyed in the last diteh. 


bel leade} havea guest suay 1s among them- 
ode erates eh wedi Bodaseol. and thareceiee 
Ingut’ that F 
Be ge 
Tux St. Louis Nows says that Gen. Curtis is a “sterling 


he isn’t_for 
bring « Sterling 


trust that on hig return from 
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THE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA— VIEW OF FORT MACON, BEAUFORT HARBOR, FROM MOREHEAD CITY.—FROM A SKETCH B¥ OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SCHELL.——-SEB PAGE B99. 


NEWBERNE, FROM THE RAILROAD EMBANKMENT 
OPPOSITE. 


Tar pressure of more important sketches has compelled us to | demons.” We can thus easily understand what, our Artist 
postpone hitherto some very interesting views, among which ' means when he talks of the grim silence maintained by the 


is that of Newberne from the 
railroad depot, nearly opposite 
to that city. It was taken on 
the day on which the battle of 
Newberne was fought, and re- 
presents the time when Gen. 
Foster’s brigade was about 
crossing tm occupy the town. 
The regiment on the railroad 
awaiting transportation across 
is the 10th Connectiéut, and the 
gunboat is the flag-ship Dela- 
ware, Com. Rowan, who gene- 
rously placed his fine boat at 
the disposal of the military 
authorities. 








UNION TROOPS PASSING 
THROUGH WINCHESTER. 


ALTHOUGH Winchester has been 
in our possession nearly a 
month, the old leaven is still 
very evident under the current 
of silence. which the women 
maintain. The telegraph re- 





REBEL SALT WORKS, MOREHEAD CITY, NORTH CAROLINA.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SCHELL.—sER PAGE 890, 


ports that on Mr. Secretary Sewayd’s return to Washington, 


inhabitants, as our troops passed through its streets on the 
after paying Winchester a visit, he declared that “all the | occasion he has sketched. But when they see that our 


men were in the rebel army, and that all the ladies were female | triumph is assured, they wilt develope the usual trait of 
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WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA~—COTTON BATTERY BUILT BY THE REBELS AT UNION WHARF, NEWBERNE, TO COMMAND THE PASSACB 
OF THE RIVER NEUSE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPRCIAL ARTIST, MR. SCHELL. 
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human nature, by submitting with as much grace as possible 
to ‘* what can’t be helped.” 





Bentiey, of London, has in 
on in Afrlen, the work of ¢ recently 
ures in “a, the work 0! 
elected fellow of the Royal : 
hical Society, named win. Mr. 
dwin is said to have spent eleven 
years in Southern Africa, wing, 
which time he rarely saw the face 
a Earopean—once going eleven 
months without doing so—and never 
slept under the roof of a house, His 
frequently perilous, his thires for ex: 
requen ous, his thir ex- 
citement "king him. into districts 
veenes hitherto only by Dr, Living- 
stone, 


7 

Two fine editions of the 
works of Themas Hood are now in 
the course of publication—one in Eng- 
gland and one in America. The 
ormer is edited by his son, Young 
—_ ; the latter by Mr, Epes Sar- 
gent. 


Mr. Horack MAaRRYATT, son 
of the once celebrated 6 ilor-novelist, 
appears for the second or third time 
as a fraveller, with a couple of illus- 
trated octavos— One Year in Swe- 
den, including a Visit te the Isle of 
Gotland.” 
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OUR MOUNTAIN SOLDIERS. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Herran! hurrah! let traitor hearts 
And traitor hands be wary ; 

Our country calls her eagle down, 
From off her mountain eyrie! 





As chainless as the streams that leap, 
Amid their granite ledges; 
As hardy as the pines that spring, 
Around their mountain edges ; 


They come, the heroes of the North! 
In all their gallant daring; 

The trusty bayonet and gun, 
The starry banner bearing. - 


As bright as when its beauty nerved 
Our fathers’ hearts of iron; 

As when, before its burning stars, 
Fled back the British Lion! 


What if, with hands unused to hold 
The musket or the sabre, 

They looked for calmer scenes of toil, 
And humble fields of labor. 


The simple garb'of peaceful life— 
No coward spirits wore it; 

The wind that stirs the corn may rise, 
And drive the clouds before it. 


Their country’s sword! no quiet joys 
Could tempt them to refuse it! 

The deathless courage in their hearts 
Shall teach them how to use it, 


. They leave not, conscript-like, their homes, 
‘Alt dreary and beuighted ; 
The fire that glows within their hearts 


The fairest scenes, the dearest eyes— 
They manfully resigned them ; 

Their parting words, through brief and sad, 
Left prouder friends behind them. 


And not unblessed baw A come ; their brows 
Were kissed by saintly mothers; 

Fond wives will for their husbands pray, 
And sisters for their brothers. 


Then speed them forward! they shall write 
Our country’s proudest story— 

Or, if hor ie, their seeming piace 
Will be the field of glory 


Hurrah | hurrah! let traitor hearts 
And traitor hands be wary ; 

Our country calls her eagle down, 
From off her mountain eyrie! 








Deacon Sharpe’s Wife’s Niece. 


*“‘ Just look here, now,” said Mrs. Patience Sharpe, wife of 
Deacon Sharpe, of Carrickside, ‘‘if you stay here, Mercy, you'll 
have to pay your way. We've got, seven bairns of our own to look 
out for, and the deacon isn’t a very forehanded man. You're 14, 
and you've had all the education you'll ever get out of me, I can tell 
you, aince for all. Any gal that can read the Bible and write a fair 
hand ought to be satisfied, unless she’s got a fortin. And as for 
them new-fangled notions Miss Laing’s putting into your head, the 
sooner you get over them the better. You're at liberty to leave us 
any day; but so long as you stay here, you’ve got to earn your 
crowdie or gang without it.” 

I cannot say what notions induced that good dame’s mother to 
christen her ‘‘ Patience,” but there certainly never was a greater 
misnomer, as any physiognomist could have told by one glance at 
her sharp, wiry visage, with its small, keen, sunken eyes, and its 
thin, pale lips, whe:eon her character was written, as legibly as the 
life can write itself on the face. 

Mercy Steward was an orphan, and tne daughter of Mrs. Sharpe's 
younger sister. She had resided with her aunt about six years, and 
temperaments more thoroughly antagonistic were never brought in 
social and domestic | with each other. Mercy was a very 
singular child, combining those qualittes which are accompanied 
with genius of a cert@in order. She was dreamy, indolent and im- 
pulsive, capable, too, of a great deal of stubborn endurance and out- 
breaks of wild energy and wrath. There was inher a latent power 
of great good or evil; but her aunt did not understand her any more 
than she would have done the beauty and stirring grandeur of Ossian. 

It is one of the darkest riddles of life why two natures so essentially 
unlike should ever be brought in contact with each other—a contact 
that must result in exquisite suffering to one of these. But so it is; 
the fearful discipline may be needed, the fine gold must have the 
ordeal of the fire. 

Mercy Steward stood very still and listened to her aunt’s speech. 
She was neither pretty, nor, at first sight, interesting. She was a 
fair, thin, sunburnt child, and just now her face had a harsh, sullen 
expression, that made it almost disagreeable, The lips, large and 
full, were sét firmly together, and the thin, brown arms moved to and 
fro with a nervous restlessness. Her features were large and irregu- 
las, her figure lean, awkward, undeveloped; you would sever have 
dreamed there was any beauty or loveliness*there. And yet there 
was. If she were to lift suddenly those short, thick lashes you 
might see a pair of dark blue eyes, warm and radiate; and if that 
harshly set mouth were to flash out on you suddenly one of its 
smiles, the face of Mercy Steward would be something more than 
homely to you, for you would see it ever afterward in the light of 
that wondrous smile. 

Deacon Sharpe was a good man, but he was a weak, lymphatic 

e of character, largely controlled by his active spouse, who, to do 

er justice, was much the smarter and sharper of the two. She was 

a notable housekeeper, but a coarse, narrow-minded, most unloveable 
woman. 

We lived half a mile from the Sharpes, on the road that leads from 
Carrickside to Glenmuir. There were only three of us, cousin Mary, 
my brother Donald and myself. 

e two were orphans, and cousin Mary Laing kept the village 
school. Our house, all that our parents left us, was a thatched 
cottage, not large, but plain and neat and comfortable, with two 
noble trees in front. : 

Donald was 10 when my widowed mother died. Two wecks later 
cousin came to our house. She and mother were own cousins, and 
had been the tenderest of friends through all their girl and woman- 


hood. 

“Children,” said she, drawing her arms around Donald and me, 
“I am an orphan too, and God has brought ustogether. Ever since 
your mother died I have heard a voice in my heart speaking to me, 
‘ l. o, and bea mother to my children, Mary,’ and I have come to be 
this.” 

And she was father and mother to us. She was poor, and kept a 
school, as she had done before. We lived, of opusee, very plainly 
but still comfortable, for Carrickside is not an expensive place, an 
we had a garden, some pvultry and a cow. 

People called cousin an old maid, and she must have been more 
than 30 when she came to us, for she was about my mother’s age. 
She was fot handsome, and yet she had one of those gentle, fair, 
Scottish womanly faces that “ grow upon you.” Years afverward we 
learned the Mente of her life, and why she gave so many of its 
years tous. Per aps my father ond mother know it now; and, 
perhaps, if they had learned it sooner, they would never have been 


my-father and mother, for Mary Laing was very dear to both—b 
my mother was very beautiful. ied . as - 1s 


Mercy had attended her school. Our cousin had temarkably acute 


SUPPLEMENT TO_ 


perceptions of character. She saw the germs of much that was rare 
and good in the girl. She encouraged and stimulated her in her 
studies. Mercy’s teacher was the first friend she had had since her 
mother died, and the hapless child grew in a little while to love 
her with all the ardor which belonged to her deep, intense nature. 

At the close of the last quarter her aunt removed Mercy from 
school; needing, as she said, her services at home. This was a 
terrible blow to the child, for Mercy’s taste of knowledge had awakened 
a great “hunger and thirst in her soul.” Cousin Mary called on 
Mrs. Sharpe, and vainly endeavored to induce her to send her niece 
to school till the end of the year. Mrs. Sharpe was inexorable. 

“It was useless to stuff girls’ heads with notions and knowledge,” 
she said. ‘ Mercy must stay at home, to take care of Tam,” a fat, 
red-haired, flabby-faced boy of two and a half years. e 

But cousin Mary did not despair, for the sight of Merey 3 disap- 

ointment greatly moved her. She told the girl she would give her 
fossens every evening, if see would come over to our house. She 
was more ’cute and cautious, however, this time, and urged Mercy 
to make the proposition herself to her aunt, fearing she might dis- 
like interference on her part. ‘ 

With what success Mercy urged her cause may be inferred from 
Mrs. Sharpe’s remarks at the commencement of my story. 

* * * * * * 

“Mercy! Mercy! What is the matter?” 

The aulden twilight had filled the little back parlor, where we were 
all at supper, when Merey burst suddenly into the room, threw her 
bonnet on the floor, and sinking into a chair, broke into quick, sharp 
sobs, that fairly convulsed her frame. We all sprang up from the 
table and rushed to her with exclamations of alarm and commisera- 
tion. At last Mercy sobbed out the story of her appeal to her aunt 
and its unsuccessful issue. 

“ And now I shall have to go back and drudge from morning till 
night, and never see the inside of a buik,” said Mercy. ‘I just wish 
I was dead this minute, and lying close by the side of mither in the 
kirkyard yonder.” . 

“The old curmudgeon! I’ve a good mind to go down there and 
give her a flogging she’ll remember tiil slic’s grayer than she is now,” 
said Donald, glancing at his whip which stood in a corner. 

“T wish you would, Donald,” said I. ‘I’d peep through the win- 
dow and clap my hands with joy.” 

“ Bairns, bairns! it is very wrong for you to talk so,” said the soft, 
grave tones of cousin Mary. ‘Of course I do not attempt to deny 
that Mrs. Sharpe is very unkind to Mercy; but you see her conduct 
doesn’t excuse our talking about her after thjg fashion.” 

** Yos it does,” retorted Donald, in his fier way. “Oh, wouldn’t I 
like to-——” 

An expressive pantomime with his clenched hand concluded the 
sentence more emphatically than any words could have done; and I 
could not help thinking how handsome he looked, with his great, 
bright, flashing eyes, glowing with generous rays. 
But we gathered round poor little Mercy Steward with what words of 
sympathy and consolation we could. At last we prevailed upon her 
to sit down and take supper with us; cousin telling her in that soft, 
cheerful voice of hers not to despair, for some good would surely 
come to her yet. Oh, it was because of her strong faith in Provi- 
dence that cousin’s voice always dropped like sweet balm to a 
wounded heart. 
“After supper Donald pulled cousin's sleeve. 

** Come into the front parlor with me,”’ he whispered. 

So they went into it together and stood by the window; and Donald 
said very rapidly, as he always talked, 
“See here, Mary. You know that £10 I earned by carrying the 
mailbag last winter to Glenmuir ?” 
“Yes, Donald.” 
** Well, I intended to buy old Dumbardike’s colt with it.” Love of 
horses was Donald’agreatest passion. ‘ NowI’ve made up my mind 
to go without the colt, and I’ll give the money to that old skinflint if 
she’ll let Mercy come here five nights out of the week to join with 
Lettie in her lessons. You said she told you she wanted a new 
carpet for her front room, but the deacon couldn’t afford to get her 
one. £10 will buy it, and 1 know slic can’t resist the temptation. 
I'll leave you to manage the matter; womenfolks always understand 
these things best.” 
** Donald, youareanoble boy! God bless you!” said cousin Mary, 
in an unsteady voice, for she knew how Donald had set his heart on 
the colt. 
* Well, mind now, you manage the matter with the old witch. I 
must off to see about that fishing to-morrow.” 
And he plunged out of the room in his usual nervous, graceful 
way. And standing at the window, his cousin watched him, mur- 
muring, with unsteady lips, ‘‘ He has the eyes, oh, he has the eyes 
of his father!” 
Cousin Mary returned home with Mercy, and had a private inter- 
view with Mrs. Sharpe. The prospect of a new carpet for her parlor 
reached the one vulnerable corner in the heart of that lady, and under 
its softening influence cousin succeeded in obtaining promises of 
unexampled magnitude and generosity. Mrs. Sharpe consented to 
Mercy’s coming five evenings out of the week for the next year and 
a half, and to her studying two hours each day at home. 
Of Mercy’s delight and gratitude to us all, especially to Donald, I 
cannot tell you now, because I cannot write it without tears that 
blind my eyes and blister my paper. 

Well, to tell the story briefly, Mercy pursued her studies with us 
for the next year anda half. She a A rapid progress, for her heart 
was in the work. She suffered much at home, but she was not so 
unhappy as she had been, for her life had an object, and its horizon 
was not bounded by Mrs. Sharpe’s kitchen. 

“*T shall be free somé time,” she said, and there flashed something 
of settled purpose over the thin, sun-browned face, that was a pro- 
phecy for the woman’s future. 

It was cousin Mary's aim to prepare Mercy fora school-teacher, 
and it vas with this purpose she had directed all her studies. 
Shutting my eyes now till I see the head, with its mass of bright, 
half-tangled hair, drooping over the books on the little table near 
the great fireplace, in those long winter evenings—evenings whose 
memory shines down on me now like the tender, mournful faces of 
those that have lain lower and soared higher than me. 

Somchow we all felt that Mercy was, in a degree, our protegée. 
She was always gentle and docile with us, and there was a good- 
humored rivalry between her and myself; but after awhile she out- 
stripped me, for I was two years younger,. but my advantages had 
been much greater than hers. 

Mercy was just 16 and a half years old when she went to take 
charge of a small school at Peeblescraig. It was all cousin Mary’s 
doing. The minister would never have eonsented to take her except 
on cousin Mary's earnest recommendation. 

The old man shook his head when, pale and tremulous with hope 
and excitement, the little thin, restless figure, looking scarcely as old 
as she was, stood before him. 

“She'll never do, Miss Laing,” said the old man, peering at her 
through his spectacles. ‘The bairns are all small, and haven’t 
much lernin’, but they’re terrible obstropolous; they’!l never mind 
such a little wee thing as that.” 

“‘ Try her,” said cousin. She knew what was in Mercy; and at 
last the old man consented. 

“Though you mustn’t be fashed if we send her back in a week,” 
he added. 

I do not think Mrs. Sharpe would ever have consented to. Mercy’s 
leaving her (her domestic assistance being most invaluable to that 
good woman), if she had not so frequently averred to her neighbors 
that her niece was a terrible expense to the poor deacon, and nobody 
could tell how glad she should be when Mercy could shift for herself, 
a period that was nearer than Mrs. Sharpe apprehended; she was 
therefore obliged to submit with the best grace possible. 

Well, Mercy was duly installed into the little school of Pcebles- 

craig. It was a newly organized one, andthe salary only 10 shillings 
aweck. But this scemeda fortune to the young orphan, and certain 
she earned it. People stared, and sqjd they were “ sending the 
bairns to a mere bairn, hersel’,” and anticipated no good from her 
youth and inexperience, but they soon discovered there was a world 
of power and energy encased in the small, thin figure of Mercy 
Steward. 
_ She soon succeeded in making the children stand in awe of her, 
and in making them learn too; in short, she gave such general 
satisfaction that she remained a year at Peeblescraig, coming once 
a month to visit us. 

At the end of the year cousin received a note from her, inclosing 
£10, and it ran: 


“* My Dear Miss Laing—You will no Joult be greatly surprised to 
hear I have had an offer of a situation in a school at Edinburgh. 
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| My salary will be £50 a-year besides my board and lodging. Will 
you please tell Donald I send him many thanks, and thank God too 
that I can pay him that debt. And remember, dear Miss Laing, 
what I dull saver forget, that if the future shall find in me-anything 
that is great or good, I shall owe it to you, to Donald, to Lettie. 
And in this belief I am yours, as I am no cther’s on earth, 
“Mrrcy.” 
* * * - * * % 

Eight years had passed. It was September. ‘The bright, still 
morning looked into our pleasant home with that “ God bless you!” 
which is the language of all beautiful days, if our hearts could but 
understand it. 

We were then living quite in the suburbs of Edinburgh, and though 
by no means a pretending, it certainly was a very pleasant home—a 
little white cottage, with its long window-blinds, in the midst of a 
pretty garden. We had sold our home at Carrickside, and for two 


.| years had resided here. 


Donald, my noble, handsome brother, was in honorable employ- 
ment, and it was to him that we owed most of the comfort and 
happiness of our lives. ” 

“Yes, Donald,” I answered to a remark of his, on the morning of 
which I write; ‘I'll go to this grand party next month, if you’ll con- 
sent to my taking some music pupils, and supplying my own ward- 
robe. I’m tired of being dependent, on you.” 

* Hoity, toity, Lettie! hat’s in the wind now?” he replied. 
“That air, made up of rebellion and obstinacy, is very becoming, I 
admit, but it won’t be of the least use in the world. So just keep 
quiet now, and attend to your canaries.” 

“‘ Now, cousin, isn’t he provoking?” said I. ‘I don’t believe his 
salary is half large enough to support all these extravagances in 
which he indulges us, sont would not have incurred such a heavy 
outlay for music lessons if I had not expected to repay him again by 
giving lessons myself.” 

‘I think,” said the soft grave voice of Mary, as her gentle face 
looked up froin her sewing, “that Lettie isin the right. You know, 
my dear boy, that I wanted to open a little school when we came 
here, but you would not hear of it. Our expenses are increasing 
every year, and I know the burden must rest heavy on you.” 

“Well, I’ve strong shoulders to bear it,” said Donald, rising, and 
walking across the room, while very loving eyes watched the proud, 
handsome figure, whose bearing was so full of strength and manli- 
ness. ‘ Besides this,” said he, ‘you bother me, girls, by continually 
harping on this subject. I don’t want Lettie to teach, and have 
pegs that are not half so good as she is, turning up their noses at 
ier. IL want to see her happy, and free from care, in the bloom and 
gladness of her youth.” 

“Do you think, Donald,” said I, “that I’m‘$o foolish as to care 
for the miserable, heartless, soulless people that would despise me 
because I was a music governess ?” 
"No, Miss Independence,” said he, ‘I don’t think you are. 
But that’s no reason for their slighting you. Now, don’t read mi 
lecture on moral courage, cousin,” he added, turning to Mary; ‘| 
know you're all right, and I’m all wrong, besides being a grea 
scamp into the bargain. But Lettie’s not going to teach, so tha 
matter’s settled. By-the-bye, Mrs. Constable came into the waic- 
house yesterday afternoon !” 
“Tid she? Oh! tell me about her,” said I, in my eagerness 
spilling half my canary seed on the floor. 
Mrs. Constable was the young bride of the senior partner of th: 
firm of Donald’s employers. The gentleman was very rich, and the 
lady young, brilliant, fascinating, and had created a great sensation 
in the circle in which they moved. 
“Well,” continued Donald, “she is not strictly beautiful, but she 
is very interesting, and her face is one you wou!! turn and look at 
twice ina crowd. It is*full. of character, and tu.ough it may melt 
with tenderness, you feel too it might flash into earnestness, perhaps 
anger. ‘The eyes, hair, mouth, are perhaps the most attractive 
features. ‘The first is rich, the second glorious, the last beautiful! 
‘They say she is very kindhearted, and very good to the poor.” 
‘Donald, Donald! What an artist was spoiled when fate made 
you a clerk!” 
“I know it, lassie; but it’s growing late,” said he, looking at his 
watch. ‘ Kiss me; good-bye, girls,” and he was gone. 

* + * * ’ * 
Two mouths hadelapsed. It was a wild, November day; and it 
was drawing towards its close, when Donald paced with unsteady 
step, and working features, the small counting boast where his days 
were passed. ; 
“i wo hundred pounds in debt!” he muttered, looking at a num- 
her of papers he held in his head, ‘‘and I cannot meet half of it. 
My creditors will certainly pounce upon the furniture, and Lettie 
and cousin—ch! what will become of them! If I had commenced 
in a plainer way—or not led them to believe that my salary was 
larger than itis. But something must be done to-night.” 
The young man sat down, and buried his head on the desk, and 
sitting there, a terrible temptation entered into his heart. At first 
he tried to resist it, but it folded closer and closer upon his soul— 
and at las*——— 
No wonder the faintness of my heart shakes my fingers so that I 
cannot write it. I never knew a man’s hand that he could not imi- 
tate, and every meibcr of the firm’s as well as his own. 

* a * * * 


“Tt’s very strange Donald does not come!” said cousin, for at 
least the tenth tine, and she walked to the window, and looked out 
on the great flakes of snow which December was lazily shaking 
through the air. . 

‘I'm hungry, cousin,” I answered. ‘ Donald’s probably been de- 
tained by somebudy. He wiil come in while we are at tea.” So we 
sat down. 

“Lettie,” asked Mary, *‘ has it struck you that Donald seemed 
changed, absorbed, restiess, for the last day or two?” | 

ae no, cousin. I’m sure he was very full of his jokes last 
night.” 

‘“*T know it,” said she; “but his laugh didn’t seem natural, and 
there was a look in his eyes I didn’t like. Goodness! what a 
ring!” 

‘Len minutes from that time we knew all—Donald was arrested. 

Alllcan say of the night that followed is, we lived through it. 
Most miraculous it seems that I can say this, that the first know- 
ledge of that terrible truth did not strike me dead,as the blow ofa 
sword, or a flash of lightning would have done. But I lived; so did 
cousin Mary. Our hair did not turn white, or our faces grow 
wrinkled that night; but our hearts grew older. 

Mary Laing did not speak often. Once in a while she moaned out, 
“ Edward's child! Edward’s child!” and twice during that night she 
crept up close to me, and, putting down her blanched face to mine, 
whispered, “Don’t tell his father; it will kill him; don’t let him 
know it,” and I saw this great shock had almost prostrated her 
reason. 

That late, = morning at last rose over the earth, and then, 
through all the darkness and despair that had folded itself in my 
heart, struggled up the memory of those words of Donald’s—‘* They 
say she is very*kindhearted, and very good to the poor.” 

Somehow my soul grasped at these words, and a new impulse stirred 
at my heart. The clocks were striking ten as I mounted the broad 
steps of the rich man’s princély mansion in Picardy Place. The 
servant stared at me curiously, and said his mistress was in, though 
she probably could not see me for an hour, as she hdd just break- 
fasted, and was dressing to go out. 

“Will you tell her my business is very urgent,” said I. “ Per- 
haps she will allow me to go to her private room. I must sco her 
quite alone.” 

He bowed me into the parlor, and oh! with what a heartache I 
closed my eyes on its magnificent appointments. Ina few moments 
the servant returned, stating that his mistress would see me, and in 
her own room. 

I followed him up the long winding staircase, and reached Mrs. 
Constable’s apartment at last. She came forward to receive me, 
with a good deal of curiosity and interest in her face. She wasa 
small, very graceful woman, with largedeep-set eyes. Her hair was 
hastily coiled up bebind, and I remember, though I was not con- 
sciously observant of it at,the time, that she ware adark blue silk 
morning dress, unconfined at the waist—indeed her whole appear- 
ance indicated she had ~ from, her toilet to meet me. 

“Come in, and sit down,” she said, in a soft languid voice, those 
dark eyes searching my face. And I went intothat luxurious room, 
but I did not sit down. I stood still by the table, and she stood be- 
| fore me, and I told her my story. 
| How I told it know not. It seemed to me my lips did not move, 
| only my heart spoke. I remember as I went on, the lady’s face 
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worked, the tear flooded up her large eyes and rained over her| ‘Oh, Donald, it is very wrong even to speak of that,” said Mercy. 
cheeks. ‘‘It was fo’ our sakes he di* this deed:” I concluded. | “ No true woman would ever love you less. 


“It was for mine, his crphan sister, who had none on earth to take | 


care of her but himself, and he was a loving, tender brother. Oh! 
if you have the heart of a woman, have pity upon his youth and our 
misery—have pity upon him and save him !” 

“‘T will try—I will try,” she sobbed. ‘Oh! I am very sorry for 
you. It was sucha small sum too—a hundred pounds. My hus- 
band would never miss it. Why, I could have helped him if he had 
— in me, and the thing might not have been discovered at | 
a had 

Oh! I could have fallen at the woman’s feet and worshipped her, 
as she said these words. ‘ 

“ He will repay ali the money in a little while,” I gasped, “and 
oh, our name is an honorable one; there was no stain on it when 
my father left it tohis boy. If you save it from disgrace now, he 
will thank you for it out of his grave.” 

“I willdo all Ican, she said. ‘It is terrible for you to suffer 
so. You so young and fair. But I must know your brother’s name 
before I attempt to accomplish anything.” 

** Donald Johnston,” I replied. 

She sprang forward with a strange, wild cry, the like of which I 
never heard before or since. ‘Donald Johnston!” she reveated. 
** Did he ever live at Carrickside ?” 

I bowed my head, staring mutely at her, for something in her face 
seemed to grow upon my memory. 

“And you,” she continued, ‘ you are 

** His sister Lettie,” I replied. 

She threw her arms around my neck, and strained me to her heart, 
saying, ‘‘Save him! I will save him if iteosts me my life, for all I 
have and am I owe to him and to you. Lettie, I am Merey—Mercy 
Steward!” 

I sat down ina chair, faint, dumb. What happened after this I 
eannot clearly remember. I know Mrs. Constable covered my face 
with kisses, and then begged me not to faint away, and tried to give 
- a glass of water, but os hand shook so she spilled it all on the 

oor. 

Then I recall more distinctly her walking with nervous, unsteady 
step across the floor, murmuring to herself, ‘‘ Donald Johnston! 
Donald Johygfom+-he was so noble, so generous, so good,” and then 
she would rush up to me, with her white hands clasped together, 
crying, ‘‘I will save him, Lettie—indced I will save hinr!”’ and some- 
times she would laugh loudly, and sometimes she would sob wildly. 

Two hours later I stood in the cell where he was. ‘‘Oh, Lettie!” 
he‘said, ‘‘do not come to me now,” and he lifted up his haggard face,} 
and stared at me a moment, and then dropped it in his hands again, 
as though the sight of me was more than he could bear. But I went 
up to him, and krielt down, and laid his head on my shoulder, and 
covered his hair with kisses; for awhile I could not speak to him, 
At last he moaned, ‘Oh, Lettie, do you know wnat I have done, and 
why I am here ?” ; 

“* Yes, Donald, darling !” T replied, ‘I know all; but we will’not 
talk of that now—there is hope for you!” 

‘Hope for me!” he repeated, He lifted his haggard face, and I 
shuddered at the change which a single night had wrought in it. ‘* Do 
you know, Lettie,’ he contiuued, “I am a criminal; I shall be 
doomed to years of penal toil; that I have ruined myself, and brought 
everlasting disgrace upon you! Oh, would that [had died long ago, 
would I had died!” 

This is too painful to linger over. And with many caresses and 
tears I sobbed out the story of my interview with Mrs. Constable, the 
Mercy Steward of our childhood. ave him too, the words her 
trembling fingers had traced for him when I left her. 


‘‘DonaLD—Take heart! take heart! For the sake of the past I 
will do all I can to save you. Mercy ConsTaBLe.” 





And when the hour came that terminated our interview, I left him 
“* comforted.” 
* - o * . * * * 

“Well, what is it, my darling?” said Mr. Constable; and the 
pompous, but very proud, indulgent husband pushed back the braids 
of hair from the forehead of his young wife, and looked very ten- 
derly into the face that, if not strictly beautiful, possessed a won- 
drous charm for every one. 

She sat on the arm of his velvet-cushioned chair, and they looked 
like father and daughter, with nearly two score of years difference 
betaveen their ages, and ‘she’ leaned her soft cheek to his. ‘I am 
almost afraid to ask it, Alexander,” she replied. 

“* Afraid!’ suid he. ‘‘ Why, darling, I never refused you anything 
in my life, did I?” 

‘*No, oh, no!” she replied; ‘‘but this is so different from the 
others—and yet I shall never be happy for another hour of my life 
unless you grant my request.” 

** Bless me! then out with it quick, dear. Why, how youtremble !” 
said he, and lifting up her head so that the soft light rom the lamp 
rested upon it, the gentleman lookcd at his wife in amazed curiosity. 
But she dropped it once more on his shoulder, and told the story of 
her orphan childhood, of the friends that rescued her from mortal 
misery, degradation, death, and the rest—you know, reader, what 
followed this. 

Mr. Constable was not a man of generous instincts, though he 
loved his wife better than anything else on earth. 

“It is certainly very unfortunate for, the young man,” he said, 
“and I can understand why you feel indebted to dim, Mercy; but 
really it was a serious mattor to counterfeit my name. T hardly 
know how to act.” 

“Act?” she repeated. ‘‘Oh, act only to save him! Remember, 
if it had not been for him you would never have had your Mercy! 
_ ae worth so much as this to you? Wiil you not do it for my 
sake ?” , 

Mr. Constable rose and walked up and down the room several 
times with a perturbed brow, and his wife followed his movements 
with her large beseeching cyes. 

At last he came and leaned over her. ‘‘ Mercy, my wife, you have 
‘conquered. I'will save him.” 

And Mercy sprang up with a cry of joy, and wound her soft arms 
around her husband’s neck, and pressed thick kisses on his face, 
— more of wifely tenderness, it may be, than she had ever done 

ore. 

The rest was easily done. It was so arranged that, on the next 
examination before the magistrate, the evidence broke down, and 
Donald was discharged without a blemish as an honorable man. 

I will write it again, for my pen lingers joyfully over every letter. 

e was saved! saved! saved! 

What a meeting it was when he returned home! How cousin and 
I hugged him again and again to our hearts, and laughed and cried 
over him in that great joy which is well nigh pain. rs. Constable 
was there too. Donald went to her, but when he would have spoken 
she only laid her hand on his lips, and said, ‘ Do not thank me; I 
have only paid what I cwed you.” 

And I have no doubt it was through her influence that Donald 
soon after found employment of even a more lucrative nature in a 
house at Paisley. ° 

Ineed notsay at he never fell again. Ay, I believe that he is 
this hour a strenger and a better man because of that time of weak- 
ness. Was he not afterward doubly tender and charitable to the 


‘Do you think so ?” he asked. . 

“T know it,” she replied. 

“There is but one woman whom I would care to know that it 
would influence,” he continued. ‘Shall I tell you who she is ?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

* Yourself!” said Donald. 

Another inquiry flashed up from those glorious eyes. ‘Oh, Don- 
ald!” and she burst into tears. He took her hand, and he was 
answered, 

“To think,” she said to him, half an hour afterwards, “ you sup- 
pose I could let that*matter influence me. I, who have known from 
my childhood your inborn nobleness, and truth and generosity. 
Besides, have I‘nothing to confess? Did I not marry an old man 
for his wealth; when I loved him only as a child should love her 
father? But I was an orphan and alone, Donald, and toiling very 
hard in my arduous duties; and when he brought his niece to the 
school, and took such an interest in me, of course I was grateful. 
Then, when at last he asked me to be his wife, and promised to sur- 
round me with all of Nature and Art I had always panted after, I 
could not refuse him. I was at least a true wife to him, and made 
the last hours of his life happy.” 

“* As you will make all mine,” said Donald; ‘‘ and this time you 

will not marry for wealth, darling, as the world will be sure to say I 
¢id.” 
‘No matter, Donald, what it says.” oa 
When at last I returned, Donald said to me, “You need not 
grumble any more, Lettie, about being my housekeeper, for I have 
found one a great deal better than you.” 

I stared from one to the other in mute astonishment. At last the 
truth flashed into my mind. ‘Oh! Iam so glad! so glad!” I cried, 
clapping my hands with joy. 


7 — t 
We live in houses whose gardens adjoin each other; my husband 


and I and my children, Mercy and Donald with theirs. 

We are as happy as falls to the lot of mortals to be; and again 
our dwelling-place is in the suburbs of Edinburgh, where the past is 
long forgotten, and where the house of Johnston & Co. is much 
respected, 

We meet together always in the soft twilights, and often talk half 
sadly, half jestingly of the time when we lived at Carrickside, and 
when Mercy was “‘ Deacon Sharpe’s Wife’s Niece.” 


THE HALF SISTERS, 
A Story of Metropolitan Life. 


NOTICE. 
In consequence of the serious indisposition of the Author of ‘‘ The 
Half-Sisters,’”’ we are compelled to postpone till our next number 
the continuation of that remarkable and striking story. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Wheeling Legislature having finished the business 
before it, adjourned on a Thursday evening. Immediately previous to 
adjournment the following proceedings took place: Mr. Ratcliffe offered 
aresolution proposing to ascertain i: the Senate would accept the Ten 
Commandments without amendment, if first passed by the House. He 
remarked that'no proposition fromthe House had ever gone to the Sen- 
ate without coming back amended, He desire, before the adjournment, 
to submit something which would meet their approbation, The Speaker 
appointed Mr. Ratelific to communicate the passage of the resolution to 
the Senate. Mr. Rh. accordingly F amneey up the resolution, and amidst 
great laughter proceeded to the Senate chamber. He subsequently re- 
turned and reported to the House that the Senate insisted that there 
were 13 commandmaunts, and refused therefore to accept the House reso- 
lution without amendment. 


THE SEA SHELL. 


You stoop’d and pick’d a wreathed shell, 
Beside the shining sea: 

“ This little shell, when I am gone, 
Will whisper still of me.” 

I kiss’d your Rands upon the sands, 
For you weve kind to me! 


I hold the shell against my ear 
And hear ite hollow roar: 
It speaks to me about the sea, 
But speaks of you no more! 
I pace the sands and wring my hands, 
Yor you are kind no more !—f, I, Stoddard, 


Great Resutts Derermincy BY SMALL Events.—The 
historic page is filled with examples showing the effect of what men 
call accidents, in giving character and direction to human Coe 
During the eighty years’ war, which resulted in the triumphant estab- 
lishment of the United Netherlands, the city of Autwerp was besieged 
by the Spaniards under ®he command of the celebrated Prince of Parma. 
The possession of that city was the turning pointin the war as far as 
the southern provinces (now Belgium) were concerned, Parma had 
nearly gained possession by constructing, at vast outlay, a —— 
across the river Scheldt. To blow up that bridge was the aim of the 
Protestant forces within the beleaguered city. Accordingly two fire- 
ships—loaded with all manner of combustibles and terrible explosives 
—were floated down toward the bridge during the darkness of the 
night. As soon as the “ hell-burners,” as the Dutchmen styled them, 
blew the bridge to atoms, a rocket was to be sent up, and the heavy- 
armed Dutch fleet lying below were to force their way through, and 
bring relief ind triumph into Autwerp, Had that signal been made the 
city would have been delivered—the Spaniards driven out of the Low 
Countries—50 years of bloody war would have been prevented, and 

robably all Belgium would have been to this day a part of Protestant 
Fiolland. The weary patriots on the wharves 6f Autwerp heard the 
tremendous explosion of the fire-ships, and anxiously watched for the 
rising of the appointed rocket. But alos! as Motley tells us in his bril- 
liant narrative of the scene—* That rocket never rose!’ And after the 
lapse of three centuries, it is difficult to restrain the bitter indignation 
which follows every mention of that stupid Dutch admiral who failed 
to make the simple signal at the critical moment. The history of the 
Crimean war furnishes a kindred instance of vast results all depending 
on a trivial incident. The night before the battle of Inkerman the Rus- 
sians stealthily moved out ot Sebastopol to take the Allies by surprise. 
The gates were open, and the Russians were in a most critical condi- 
tion. Had the Allies discovered the movement in time, they might 
have easily driven back the assailants through the open gates and cap- 
tured Sebastopol in a single night. An English sentinel beard the 
rumble of the Russian cannon wheels as bee: moved slowly, but mis- 
took them for market wegans bringing proviFions in the “—- Accord- 
ingly he gave no alarm, Had that sentinel but opened his lips, months 
of bloody war would ave been averted, and thousands of precious lives 
have been spared. So Providence hinges mighty events op pivots ex- 
fpreedingly small. Had Columbus not seen the light in a fisherman’s 

oat on a certain night, his mutinous crew might have forced him back 

© Spain, and the great secret for which he came had been a secret still 

orages. Waterloo and the overthrow of Napoleon all turned on the 
coming up of Blucher ata given hour. A Jittle more expedition on the 
part of our loyal troops would have carried them to Manassas on Satur- 
day instead of Sunday; Johnston's reinforcements would have been 
too late. The conflict of Bull’s Run might have had a different termi- 





sinning? Did he not struggle harder and with longer enduring pa- 
tience to reclaim others because he had once sinned? Ah, they who 
have felt the temptation can pity the offender. 

* - * . * * * 

Seven years had passed. It wasa day bright with sunshine, and 
balmy with soft odors from the woods. Mrs. Constable was passing 
it at our house at Paisley, and she looked very young and fair in the 
robes of widowhood which she had worn for two years 

And a little longer than this had we worn these “‘tokcns for the 
dead,” for cousin Many too, was at rest. Her mission had been 
fulfilled, and a small ta let placed to her memory told our bereave- | 
ment. Donald, Mercy and I gat before the opén window, drinking | 
in the beauty-of the scene, and talking of many things. 

“ Now, don’t you think, Mercy,” I pany asked, in some pause 
of the conversation, “ that it’s manifestly Donald's duty to get mar- 
ried? Here he is, more than thirty years old, and I am still obliged 
to stay here and be his housekeeper. It’s too ball, and I’m going to | 
mutiny,” 

Some one called me at that moment, and I left the room before 
Mercy could reply. 


“There is a reason (you upderstand it, Mrs. Constable) why I have | Ty 


pever asked any woman to be my wife,” said Donald, in low, solemn 


tones. 
She looked kindly in his face with those large, deepset eyes. 


nation, and the history of the next ten years have read perhaps very 
dificrently. But alas! our rocket did not go up. 


THE CELESTIAL ARMY. 


I stoop by the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 

And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 

And my soul discerned the music 
Of the tovg triumphal march ; 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls. 


ImpeRIAL MARRIAGE IN JapaN.—A Kanagawa correspon- 
deut of the New York World, writing on the ist of January, says that 
the J ese were in a high state of tx: itement over the Rhocodiinnn 


| guptials of the daughter of the Mikado, or spiritual Emperor, to the 


coou, of political Emperor. The betrothed lady arrived at Yedo on 
the 16th of December, with a train of 14,000 attendants, and was 25 days 
on her journey from Miako to that Fees. According to court etiquette 
she made the first and last stages of her journey in 4 carriage drawn by 
bullocks. TlH® most of the tour was, however, performed in a norimono, 


> 
or litter, made of silken threads of a structure, and borne on 
men’s should On reaching Yedo she went into retirement for three 
weeks, which had not terminated when the correspondent wrote. When 
she entered Yedo, all fires in the city were ordered to be put out for 
36 hours; the streets on the route she took were entirely cleared of peo- 
ple, the aguas om ye ny or fom and windows all drawn, and 
no one was allowe peep ugh acrack at the august 

This marri is the precursor oF important reforms in Japan. ithe 
Mikado has hitherto been the reat Emperor, the ‘l'ycoon requiring his 
cousent in order to render valid all important measures, Until recently 
the Mikado had not given his assent to two or three articles between 
the ''ycoon and the United States, and the Japanese did not, therefore, 
feel that their engagements were binding. Hitherto the Tycoon has 
never been honored with an alliance with the atknowl daughters of 
the Mikado, the ayes occupivg that station having, irom time imme- 
morial, been in the habit of makiug their chief lords adopt their numer- 
one pro aay. Zusee ee repudiated eeeirentne {2 pom have hitherto 
chosen their brides. The present marriage ma regarded as an ad- 
mission of the Tycoon’s social and political equality. 


FREEDOM THE GOOD CAUSE. 


Is’t death to fall for Freedom’s right ? 
He’s dead alone that lacks her light! 
And murder sullies in Heaven’s sight 
he sword he draws; 
What can alone ennoble fight ? 
A noble cause, 


SILENT WORKING. 


THE wings of angels make no stir as they ply their work of love; 
But by the balm they shed around, we know then that they move. 
God spake not in the thunder, nor the mighty rushing blast; 
Iiis utterance was in the still small voice, that came at last.—Punoh. 
A WAR-CRY. 
WorkK we want—not words; 
Arms that will not tire; 
Men who will out and hew the wood 
Ere or warm themselves at the fire. 
Children to feed, and fathers to slay for them! 
This is our life, and we must not shirk. 
Men to fight, and woman to pray for them! 
Unclasp their necks then; women! make way for them! 
Let them do their appointed work! 
And yours (Oh! weep not, but be ye proud,. 
Mothers and wives of God-made men) 
Is to deck the cradle and weave the shroud. 
Yet let not your wee be ay So loud, 
But pray unto God t ‘ou be allowed 
To welcome them back again[ 


Bivovac.—This word is commonly but incorrectly regarded 
as of French ortae. Its form is French, but it comes from the 
bewachen, to watch, or be on guard, The true meaning of it is often lost 
sight of, for whereas it correctly applies qaly to those who pass the 
night under arms or in attitude of defence, it is frequently used of any 
encamping and passing the night in the open air. 


Tue Lerrer “ H.”—The English cockney’s practice of re- 
jecting this letter from its proper place and inserting it where it does 
not belong is a source of no small amount of ridicule, particularly with 
Americans. Who has not laughed until his sides ached over the 
H-aitches of Binney in the ‘‘ American Cousin¢” In a quite profusely 
illustrated work, published by. Ackerman, London, entitled “ ‘The 
Alphabet Annotated,” a page has’an ornamental border of rare ingenuity. 
At first sight it appears only an aggregacion of figures and —— with 
a profuse sprinkling of this unlucky letter; but, on a closer inspection, 
one half the design is devoted to driving it out of its place, and the 
other half forcing it where it does not belong. Commencing at the top 
atroop of angels are expelling it from ’eaven, and another class o 
spirits are thrusting it out of ’ell. It isfalling out of ’ailstorm, driven 
from the ’i pesvees, drag zed out of an ’op-field, worrie< from a ’unt by 
dogs and riders, remov rom a bee-’ive‘ an ‘aystack and an ’ouse, and 
eraldry. An undertaker is dragging it cut of a ’earse, while a butcher 
sticks a’og. A rabid animal drives it off his ’orns, one with a stick 
pokes it olf a ’ippopotamus, another leaves it off an en, a groom brushes 

t from a ’orse, while a pack of ’ounds vainly endeavor to run away from 
it; a lady removes it from her ’arp, while another, assisted by a gentle- 
man, beats it out of a ’andkerchief, and four ladies, armed with ecru! 
bing-brush, parasol, poker and fire-shovel, knock it off a ’eart; a middy 
cuts it from a’awser, while one sailor shakes it from the cnd of a ’arpoon, 
and his companion, with clenched fists, beats it out of his ’ammock; an 
*ibernian kicks it from his ’od, it is cut from a ’am, driven from an 
’ammer, ’atchet, and anJull of a ale; it is dragged from a ’amiper, a 
’ermit drives it from his¥ell; a’yenais bereft of it, while two panto- 
mime characters hold a’arlequin, and Columbine drags it from his back ; 
a soldier cuts it from his ’elinet and throws jt from his ’and, On the 
sppeee side of the page the fugitive takes refuge in the Hark on Mount 
Hararat, slides on the tice, aud plants itself before the great Hexibi- 
tion of 1851. A Hindian shoots on a Harrow at a flying Hangle. A 
hunter pursues a Hostrich with it at the Hend of aspear: It appears 
on the stage in grand Hopera, andthe Harmy. It is being put upon the 
Horgan and the Hamazon. <A young lady holds a Halligator by the 
tail, while a young man pokes an H at him, A painter is drawing it on a 
Hease. to decorate a Hidol, It is mounted on a Helephant, a Hox and a 
Hass, The infant *Ercules has taken it off himself and shakes it at 
a Hadder. Itis mounted on a Harch and thrown into the water of a 
Hinlet, thrust into a Homvibus and among the Happles, taken away 
from the ’en and put in a basket of Heggs. An old woman puts it into 
a Humbrella; others place it on a statue of Prince Halbert, It is being 
forced into Hale, at which it makes a dreadful wry face. Asa finale, 
three priests are forcing it up into a Haltar. In the body of the work is 
an. ther device touching this point. A KRomish — kneels in worship, 
while another dangles {rom a gibbet. The lettering below is “‘ The 
Priest is at the (H)alter,” and the lines of the text explain it: 


“No difference to us is in the sin 
Of leaving out or putting an H in.” 


Tue Venetians, since Shakespeare wrote and Rossini 
spoilt what he wrote, have thought it right to make inquiries as to the 
foundation of the story of “ Othello;” but no traces of it appear in an 
of the records of Venetian history. At length they have discove 
what, probably, is the origin of the story on which Shakespeare 
wrote. ‘There was, and is still, a noble Venetian family of “ Tl Moro.” 
An incident sp | like that of “ Othello” is said to have happened 
in that family. The head of every noble Venetian family is spoken of 
in the third person; and wi we having either heard or read of 
the story as happening to ‘Il Moro,” concluded that he was a 
an or Moor, and wrote his play accordingly.—Diary of Duke of 

an a, 


WE read in the London Athenaeum that among the most 
noteworthy attractions of the Interuational Exhibirion will probably 
be the beautiful and characteristic jewellery of the Queen ‘Aah-Hotep, 
whose husband was aking of the '7th dynasty of Egy, t (18th centur: 
B. o- Her tomb was discovered at Gournah, by a ette, in 1850, 
Her body was covered with objects in gold and silver, mostly unique 
and all of great interest, such as a diadem of massive gold inerw 
with precious stones, and elaborately chased with the heads of sphinxes 
so beautifully wrought that the wreus, or basilisk, upon the orehead 
of each, is perfect. 








THE CUMBERLAND. 


Ir appears that when the sloop-of-war Cumberland was 
attacked by the Merrimac, off Newport News, she had on board 434 
officers and men. Of this number 136 were killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. The Secretary of the Navy has issued the following order to the 
surviving men and officers of the ill-fated vessel: 


“ NAVY DEPARTMENT, March 21, 1862. 

“Sin: In_the calamitous assault of the armored steamer Merrimac 
upon the sloop Cumberland and ~y Congress, on the 9th instant, 
which were comparatively helpless, the Department has had occasion 
to admire the courage and cetermination of yourself and the officers 
and men associated with you, who, under the most disastrous and ap- 
palling circumstances, boldly fought your formidable assailant. Ex- 

sed,as you were, to an opponent secure in his armor while 

he Cumberland, to your honor and that of those associated with you 

the guns were coolly manned, loaded and discharged while the vessel 
wae in a sinking condition, and your good ship went down with the 
flag at the gaff, and ite brave defenders proved themselves worthy of 
the revown which has immortalized the American n«vy. 

“The gallant service of yourself and the brave men of the Cumber- 
land on the oceasion ie Foapty appreciated by a grateful country, and 
the Department, in behalf of the Government, desires to thank you and 
them for the heroism displayed and the fidelity with which the hag was 


defended. . 
“T am res ully, &c,, GIDEON LLES. 
“ To Licut. Gzo. U. Monts, U. 8. N.. Washington, D. or 


Port Royai.—The Hilton Head correspondent of the 
Herald writes as follows: “ The news that Gen. Hunter here 
take rs to give general action. The 
« 
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that I could never have realized had I not seen it with my own eyes. 


We all say welcome, Gen. Hunter.” 
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THE SOLDIER'S MOTHER. 
BY F G. 4H. 


THERE comes new /ight to her dimming eye, 
As she opens the fatal scrol! 

With a dying hope, whose wondrous charm 
Holds her back from her nearing goal. 

No tear for her darling, who, fresh from her arms, 
For his country his life-blood hath shed ; 

But her thin lips part as the broken heart 
Takes in the record—'‘ Dead |” 


Old friends and «ruc bend kindly down, 
And are murmuring soft and low ; 

But her dying glance is upon the line 
That is sealing a mother’g woe ; 

And the whisper seems 1i® the voice of dreams 
When night’s first gloom is gone— 

“ Fighting he fell, with his face to the foe, 
Cheering his comrades on.” 


The paper falls from a lifeless Rand, 
As she goes to her hero’s side; 

But a smile is stamped on the rigid lip, 
In the life of a mother’s pride , 

For there steals on the air, like a battle prayer, 
To bless her soul’s new dawn— 

“ Fighting he fell, with his ace to the foe, 
Cheering his comrades on.” 


WNCIPENTS OF THE WAR ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
New Madrid. 


New Maprip will henceforth be famous in our history as the 
seene of one of the most remarkable exploits in military an- 
nals—the capture of 6,000 men and an immense store of 
arms and munitions of war on an adjacent island, which had 
been elaborately fortified! In our last we illustrated the re- 
markable engineering triumph of Col. Bissell, and which we 
have only described in our present number, on account of the 
precautions imposed on the press. 

New Madrid is siiuated on the Missouri side of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and possessed a large business in cattle, 
corn and jumber for the Scuthern market at the commence- 
ment of the present war. It is about 40 miles below Coluin- 
bus, and 60 miles from Cairo, and about eight miles from 
the far-famed Island No. 10. These distances are calculated 
by the winding of the river. It was first settled in 1780, and 
gradually grew larger till 1812, when the great earthquake 
nearly destroyed it. 

Religious Services in Groesheck’s Brigade. 

It is gratifying to notice the strong religious feeling which 
actuates so many of our gallant soldiers. Comm. Foote is as 
well known by his title of Parson Foote, as by that of the 
Commodore. Our artist has sent us a little sketch which 
places Col. Groesbeck in a similar light. It represents that 
brave soldier, who commands the Second Brigade of Gen. 
Stanley’s Division, performing public religious services on 
Sunday, the 7thof April. Our Artist, who was one of his 
congregation, represents the scene as most impressive. 

Crossing the River. 

In another part of our paper we have described the won- 
derful feats, engineering and naval, which enabled Gen. Pope 
to transport lis army across the river, and compel the sur- 
render of Gen. McKall and his rebel hordes. The army was 
divided into six divisions: 

First Division—Gen. Stanley—Ist Brigade, Col. Kellogg 
commanding; Forty-third Ohio regiment, Sixty-fifth Ohio 
regiment; 2d Brigade, Col. Groesbeck commanding ; 
Twenty-seventh Ohio regiment, Thirty-ninth Ohlo regiment. 

Second Division—Gen. Hamilton—I1st Brigade, Col. Worth- 
ington commanding; Vifth Iowa, Tenth lowa; 2d Brigade, 
Twenty-sixth Missouri. 

Third Division—Gen. Palmer. 

Fourth Division—Gen. Paince—ILst Brigade, Colonel Cum- 
ming commanding; ‘Twenty-second Illinois, Fifty-first Ilin- 
ois; 2d Brigade, Fortieth Ilinois, Sixteenth M[linois, Fifty- 
first Illinois. ~ 

Fifth Division—General Plummer. 

Sixth Division—Gen. Gordon Granger—And is composed 
of cavalry and artillery; the latter of which is commanded by 
Major Lathrop, U.S. A. 

Gen. Paine’s, the Fourth Division, was the first to cross. 
The Terry led the way, then followed the Trio, the Emma, 
and the Gilmore. The star-strewn flag fluttering from the 
fore, they puffed rapidly down streain, the crowds of troops 
standing in line along the bank making the air heavy with 
cheers. There was no firing. The cannonading had ceased 
for an hour or more. We could not tell whether resistance 
would be offered, but every man was ready. So soon as our 
boats put off, the two gunboats which had crossed over to 
Williams’s battery turned out and accompanied us across the 
stream. The landing was peacefully eficcted. Our men 
marched ashore and were ordered into line. The more 
curious part of the crowd who were not under orders, and 
the principal officers, surveyed the mutilated fort. The ene- 
my’s camp, a mile back, was also visited and ransacked. 
Only two companies of men had been stationed there, who 
had fled after the bombardment. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


IN a recent sermon, after noticing other successes which, 
during the previous week, had filled the country with rejoicing, 
Bishop Clarke, of Rhode Island, thus alluded to Gen. Burnside and his 
victory at Reanoke Island: ‘ Roanoke has bowed before the powers of 
that noble man who has been followed through all his trials and perils 
by the grateful and earnest prayers of every loyal Christian in Khode 
Island. God has been with him, testing severely his faith and his 
courage, but all the while holding the winds in the hollow of his Al- 
mighty hand, so that the storm and the tempcst should ne er overcome 
him. While he was planning his magni“cent expedition it was my for- 
tune to occupy the sam: room with him in Washington, and I shall 
never forget how, every morning and every evening, we used to kneel 
down together and pray for the blessing of God upon his solemn work, 
That blessing insures his success, The Lord of Hosts is with him—the 
God of batjles is his refuge.” 


True Reser GuertItta, Morcan.—There is a man named 
Morgan, who bas organized a small guerilla force in the rear of the 
Unafon armies in Tennessee, of whose operations many remarkable 
stotios are told both by friends and foes. The subjoined is from his 
friends of the Atlanta (Ga.) Confederacy. The story is good, but he 
would be a bold man who would vouch for its truth, considering the 
pource from whence it comes : 

* On Sunday, the 16th of March, Captain Morgan, with 40 of his men, 
suddenly appeared at Gallatiu, Tenn., 28 miles the other side of Nash- 
vifle. After catching all the Union men in the place, and confining them 
ih a ard-house, Captain Morgan, dressed in a Union uniform, pro 
ceeded to the telegraph office at the railroad depot, a short distance from 


the town. ——e the office, the ee conversation toon place 
between Captam Morgan and the teiegraph operator, a blustering 
fellow: 


“Captain Morgan— Good-‘ay, sir. What news have you? 

“ Operator— Nothing, sir, cxe pt it is reported that that d—d rebel, 
Captain John Morgan, is this side of the Cumberland, with som: of the 
cavalry. I wish I could get sight of the d—d rascal, ’'d make a hole 
through him larger than he would find pleasant.’ 

- ile thus speaking the operator drew a fine navy revolver and 
flourished it as if to satisfy his visitor how desperately he vould use the 
instrument in case he should mect with the rebel cap-ain. 

“*Do you know who lam ?’ quietly remarked Captain Morgan, con- 
tinuing the conversation, 


““*T have not that pleasure,’ remarked the operator. 

“* Well, I am Captain Morgan,’ responded that entleman. 

“ At these words the operator's cheeks blanched, his knees shook, the 
revolver dropped from hap 
* wilted, 


ids,and he sunk to the floor, He literally 











Qe 


“ After the frightened individual had recovered himself sufficiently | whole vicinity is shaken with the concussion. The repo 


tain Morga, required him to telegraph some messages to Louisville. 
pon ao others ome t0 Prentice, of the Journal, litely offering to act as 
his escort on his proposed visit to Nashville. Then taking the operator 
with him as a prisover, Captain Morgau with his men awaited the arrival 
of the train from Bowliug Green for Nashville. 

“ In due time the train come thundering in, ‘Taptain Morgan at once 
seized it, and taking five Union officers, who were passengers, and the 
engiveer of the train prisoners, he burned to cinders all of the cars, with 
their contents, and then filling the locomotive with turpentine, shut 
down all the valves and started it toward Nashville, Before it had run 
800 yards the accumulation of steam caused it to explode, shivering it 
into a thousand atoms. Captain Morgan then started southward with 
his prisoners, and made his way safely to the confederate camp.” 


How THe GUNS WERE SPIKED ON IsLanp No. 10.—A cor: 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, on boars the steamer Wilson, off 
Island No. 10, writing under date of April 2d, gives the following ac- 
count of Col, Roberts’s gallant exploit im landing, with 100 men, on the 
upper part of Island No, 10, and spiking six of the rebels’ guns: “ With 
muffled oars, and under cover of the friendly darkness, the boats ad- 
vanced cautiously along the edge of the bank, Owing to the furious 
violence of the storm and the darkness, they passed the bend unper- 
ceived, until they were within a few rods of the battery. For one instant 
a blinding flash of lightning glared across the “ revealing to the 
rebel sentinels dark objects approaching them. The next instant the 
impenetrable darkness closed in. The sentinels fired wildly three or 
four times, the shots passing over the boats without doing any games, 
and then incontinently fled to their tents, which were pitched upon a 
high ridge some distance back from the battery, evidently impressed 
with the alarming idea that the whole Lincoln fleet was upon them, and 
that immediate annihilation stared them in the face. Our boats made 
noreply. Not a wortl was spoken. In two or three minutes they 
touched the slope of the earthworks. The boys swung over the parapet, 
sledges and files were busy, and a few vigorons strokes told the tale. 
In less than three minutes’ time all the guns in the battery were spiked 
completely and thoroughly. They were six in number, all of large 
calibre—two sixty-fours, three-cights and one of them a splendid 9-inch 
pivot gun with eushion lock, which received the personal attention of 
Col. Roberte’s brawny arm. It was undoubtedly the Lady Davis. In an 
inconceivably short time the boats were on their way back, ploughing 
a path through the surging waves at the imminent risk of submersion, 
as the current was washing against them with fearful velocity. AJL ar- 
rived safely, nowever, at the gunboats, cxultant over the accomplish- 
ment of their important and dangerous mission.” 


A PRIVATE LETTER, found in the entrenchments at New- 
berne, N.C., after the flight of the rebels, lets more light than these 
productions usually do upon the state of feeling in the rebel camps. 
fhe document is dated “Camp Lee, Newberne, Craven County, N. C., 
March 10,” aud the writer 6 ty : 

‘* We have got the Raleigh Register here, and it says the Northern 
and Southern Congreeses are both trying for peace, and that Colonel 
Charles © Lee has orders not to pay any more $59 bounty to regulars 
until further orders, Lalso heard a man belonging to the cavalry say 
youtaey that he believed by the first of July two-thirds of the South- 
ern people would be back in the Union and peace would be made, 

“ ‘There are plenty of Yankees here. We have two bridges to guard, | 
and they have both been set on fire, but the guard discovered it in time | 
to prevent damage, Seven Yankecs were arrested near here, yesterday, 
and peveral others were taken this morning. Our troops also had a 
little brush near High Point, and killed eight and took forty Union men 
privoners. 

“If peace can’t be made shortly, I think we will be the worst whipped 
men you ever saw; for I see no chance for us to whip the Yankees. 
Drafting has been going on here,” 





Cou. GARFIELD, Who was the hero of the defeat of Muin- 
phrey Marshall, is a native of Massachusetts, and has been a Methodist 
meetng As such, he was settled at Hiram, Portage county, Ohio, and 

vecuine President of the College at that place. He is a man who stands 
five fect nine inches in his boots, with yellowish white hair like that of 
Horace Greeley, and his fricnds have claimed for him the distinction of 
being the strongest man, physically, in the United States, The follow- 
ing uneedote is related of him: 

* At one of his out-door religious mectings, while he was eloquently 
posite ying the patience of Job, a big, two-tisted rowdy, who had long 

een the terror of the county, and had broken up anumber of meetings, 
lepzped into the circle of weeping Christians, and with a wild Jndian 
war-whoop, exclaimed : 

“* Tom ready for a pe ! If yer white-headed minister is so mighty 
strong a8 yer talk of, let hin jump his length into the old hyena |’ 

* Without evincing the elightest anger, Mr, Garfield excluimed, ‘ Yes, 
my friends, Job was a pattern of patience, and yet if he were here at 
the present moment, f doubt not he would do as I am about to do! 

“And walking up to the bully, wi.h a movement almost as quick as 
lightning, he turned him half way round, knocked off his cap, and 
grasping him by the hair, hoisted him at arm’s length from the ground 
a8 cusy us if he had been an infant, The fellow being «a coward, as all 
rowdies are, was almost frightened to death, and sereamed out, in the 
most frantic manner, 

“*Let gomy har! For Gods sake, let go! 
agin. Let go my har!’ 

* After making the fellow promise to occupy a front seat during the 
rest of the mecting, Mr. Garfield let him ‘drap!’ It is needless to sa 
that out-door mectings in that section were never afterward disturbed if 
the Rev. Mr, Garfield was the clerfyman present,” 


Ill never trouble you 


THE OLD FLAG OVER JACKSON’s GRavi.—Y esterday, writes 
the Tennessee correspondent of the Indianapolis Journal, under date 
of March 16th, Gen, Nelson made a reconnoissance in force toward 
Lebanon, He took with him the 2d Cavalry, three batteries of artillery 
and five regiments of infantry. Our regiment led the advance, Company 
F being the advance guard. We were obliged to leave two batteries 
about four miles from camp, in consequence of the bridges being too 
ricketty to risk their going overin safety. Wewent as frer as the “ Her- 
mitage,’’ the former residence of Andrew Jackson. As we approached 
the adored spot the band of the 2th Indiana played a National air. 
Gen. Nelson hulted the column, and the Stars and Stripes were planted 
over the tomb of Jackson, and Harris’s battery fired asalute of 16 guns. 
To comment on the ceremonies of the occasion would be useless, as all 
who know the history of the ‘Hero of New Orleans” can readily 
imagine the feelings of the troops while standing before the tomb of 
Juckson. Gen. Nelson and staff were invited into the mansion, and 
remained some time, 


A FemaLtre Trarror.—A daughtcr of the proprietor of the 
Tredegar Iron Works at Richmond, was captured by our advancing 
forces Inst week, beyond Great Bethel, in the act of signalling our ap- 
proach to the enemy. Sne braved all the consequences of her acts, and 
is now in Fort McHenry, paying the penalty of her feminine rashness, 
but is not in the least abashed by her conduct—on the contrary, she 
manifests all the usual symptoms of the rebel disease, which are, un- 
blushing impudence and licctoring swagger. She is apretty girlof some 
18 or 19 summers, 


RE-POPULATION OF VirGrntA—The re-population of Vir- 
riniain the rear of our victorious armies, by settlers from the free 
States, has already begun. Buyers of lands at and in the vicinity of 
Manassis have appeared, but they experience a difficulty in purchases. 
The real owners are chiefly rebels, and are fugitives from their posses- 
sions. Ofcourse, purchases wiil not be made of any but the owners, 
and they must be loyal to insure future protection to the transactions. 
‘The result will be, in the absence of loyal owners, that strangers will 
take possession in the manner of the squatters of the West, and leave 
to the future the settlement of title, wh'ch will doubtless be confirmed 
to the new holders in process of time. In this way, and in various other 
ways, the deserted wastes of Eastern Virginia will be re-o-cupied by a 
people who will make them blossum as a rose, and who will afford pro- 
tection and remunerative employment to the colored laboring classes 
whom the war will have emancipated, 


SUNDAY A MremonraBLe Day IN THIS War.—The fact that 
our glorious Lattle of Pittsburg Landing was opened on Sunday, and 
that the capitulation of Island No. 10 occurred between Sunday evening 
and Monday morning, reminds us of certain other memorable Sundays 
in the leading events of this rebellion. On Sunday, the 5th of Ma 
last, President Lincoln’s 20 days to the parties concerned in this rebel- 
lion expired. On Sunday, the 2ist of July, Bull Run; on Sunday, Jan. 
19th, 1862, the beginning of the general breakdown of the rebellion, was 
fought the battle of Mill Spring, Ky., ending in the defeat and death of 
Gen. Zollicoffer; on Sunday, the 16th of February, Fort Donelson was 


| suit the wife-secker. 


rt is deaf » 

and the most enthusiastic person gets cnough of it with one or two 
discharges. There is no sound from the shell at this point of observa- 
tion, and no indication to mark the course it is taking, but in a few 
seconds the attentive observer, with a good glass, will see the cloud of 
smoke that follows its explosion, and the. the repor comes back with 
adull boom, If it has done execution the enemy may be seen carrying 
of, thei: killed and wounded.” 

JUSTICE AND Law.—Atter Gen. Schenck’s arrival in Cum- 
berland, one of his first decisions, says a correspondent of an Ohio paper, 
was very characteristic. A secesh Colonel had sold his negro to the 
Confederate Government, taking pay, of course, in scrip. e€ negro, 
employed in fortifications, managed to escape to Cumberland, where he 
apreac himself considerably A constable, knowing the circumstance, 
and wishing to turn a penny, had the negro thrown into prison as an 
eseaped slave. Gen. Schenck, hearing the facts, sent for the parties. 
** By what right,” he asked of the constable, ‘‘ do you hold this man in 
prison?” 

** As a fugitive from service.” 

** Don’t you know that he escaped from the service of the rebels ?” 

“Yes, but we have alaw in Maryland that covers the case, General.” 

‘And I have a law upon which it ean be decided. Col. Porter, set 
that negro at large and put this constable in his place.” 

The astonished snapper-up of trifles was marched off to the cell lately 
occupied by his proposed victim. After being detained there precisely 
the same number of days he had imprisoned the poor darkey, he was sct 
at large, fully impressed with the belief that your grim-visaged General 
was not to be trifled with. 


ADVErTISING FOR A WIFE. 


Frank Lestir’s Monrn ry for May has an article illustrating 
the folly of advertising for a wife. We observe that our English un- 
cousins are on the same track: 

Some three weeks ago « well-to-do tradesman of Manchester 
England, who had succeeded in establishing a good business a: d@ 
respectable income without fal!ing victim to a widow, resolved 0 
secure a partner out of the hackneyed way, and for this purpose iu- 
serted the following romantic and gentlemanly advertisement in the 
Manchester Guardian : 

‘*MATRIMONIAL.—A young gentlemaa, possessing a well-estab- 
lished business, and realizing a good income, wishes to correspond, 
with a view to matrimony, with a lady of prepossessing appcarance, 
having some means at her disposal—age, 21 to 26. The strictest 
secresy will be observed, and none but real name and address 
attended to. Address . 

Two days after regaling the unmitigated, cotton-spinning British 
public with this refreshing morceau, the advertiser was sent into 
ecstacies by the reception of a delicate little billet from a Miss 
Fanny Brendon, of Chorley, who ventured to hope that she might 
“Tam,” said Miss Fanny, ‘an orphan, in 
uncontrolled possession of about £100 per year; am as amiable as 
you could wish, and am called quite pretty by my partial friends.” 

Delighted with the modest candor of this production, the Man- 
chester bachelor at once spread himself in a reply note of the most 
gorgeous and affecting description. ‘ Affection and constancy,” he 
wrote, ‘‘are the qualities I most esteem; and should I find you pos- 
sessing these inestimable qualities, I have no doubt we shall lead a 
happy and comfortable life together, as I am one of those who love 
sincerely. I never trifled with the affections of any young lady. 
Indeed, I look upon it as a great crime. As to my position, I have 
an extensive establishment, and have been in business since I was a 
boy. I have alsoan annuity for life, have no relation exceptan aged 
father, who has also an annuity, making him independent for life. 
My income, altogether, is about £500 a year; my business is a good 
and fashionable one, and is steadily increasing.” 

Profound as our contempt may be for the vulgar stupidity that 
would induce a man to seek for a wife by advertising, we really like 
the honest, unsuspicious tone of this note, and think its writer 
worthy of a better fate than the one in store for him from the 
first. 

Miss Fanny’s next note informed her lover that she would take a 
private room at the Red Lion inn, in Chorley, on a certain day, 
when he might have an interview if he chose. Of course the 
appointed day found the lone bachelor at the appointed place. As 
he called for a glass of brandy at the bar of the Red Lion, he 
noticed that divers loungers about the place eyed him with a some- 
what humorous expression of countenance ; but not being inclined to 
notice trifles, he boldly asked the landlady if a private room had 
been cngaged that day by a young lady ? 

* Yes, sir,” said she. ‘‘ Are you from Manchester ?” 

‘‘Tam,” responded the knight, ‘and I have an appointment to 
mect a young ludy here on important business.” 

Giving him a signal intended, apparently, to be very private, the 
hostess at once conducted him to a private apartment up-stairs, say- 
ing that she would inform the young lady of his arrival. Romeo had 
been sitting in the room for about ten minutes, when the door was 
softly unlatched, and he sprang forward to welcome his Dulcinea, 
when, to his great disgust, there entered two very thin-legged young 
or saluting him with— 

So you’re the party that has come here to see a young lady, are 

our 

Our knight-errant, full of anger demanded, ‘‘ What’s that to you? 
What do you want to know for?” And now, finding that he was 
‘** sold,” made the best of his way to the door; but no! Ke must not go 
at that price. 

**Oh, don’t be afraid,” said the young gentlemen; “sit down, 
Mr——.”’ But he could not be so assured. 

sy this time the thing was wide-spread, and the man in search of 
a wife was ‘on exhibition” at the Red Lion, In dropped one and 
another, and at last he was, perforce, escorted to the bar-parlor, and 
introduced to the company there as ‘‘ the gentleman from Manches- 
ter who had come to sce Fanny.” He vowed vengeance; they must 
not play their larks on him; that sort of thing might do in London 
or Liverpool, but it would not do for him. They said it would do 
capitally for Chorley; and he must, if he would come on such er- 
rands, take the consequen-es and stand a bottle of wine. He would 
not, for yay ** but,” said he, ‘I know you all; l’ll have you 
exposed in the Manchester papers; I’ll have all your hames: you are 
respectable parties, and Vil have all your names published. ™ They 
then coolly infermed him that they had made arrangements for his 
folly to be fully reported; and then they, much to his chagrin, and 
without his interview with his Fanny, saw him off by the7 P. m. 
train. He was escorted through the town by nearly 100 of the popu- 
lace, and assailed all the way with loud cries of ‘* How’s Fanny ?” 
‘* He would not bleed,” “‘ Look out for the papers,” etc.; and it was 
with great difficulty that he succeeded at the station (and even then 
it was only by dint of running between the passengers and the lug- 
gage), in evading a shower of unpleasant missiles, which had been 
reserved for him as a finale. 





Tux ideas of European editors generally (of course there 
are honorable exceptions) respecting America, are frequently amusing. 
The following, which ‘we find” in a Bordeaux journal, is to the 
point: 

“ AMERICAN TRAIT.—On the 4th of wuly (inaugurated by wafayette) 
there exists a curious custom in America. As the clock strikes 12, every 
man, boy, and as many women and girls as can, set to work to whistle 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ and which continues for eee 10 minutes. It 
may be fairly computed that there are 30 millions of people sibillating 
simultaneously. The effect is very curious.” » 

We should rather think it was! 





surrendered ; on Sunday, the 23d, the Union advanced column, under 
Gen, Nelson, entered Nashville; on Sunday, the 24 March, Brunswick, 
Ga., wus occupied by a portion «f the Dupont expedition; on Sunday, 
March 9th, the battle between the Merrimac and the Monitor, in Hamp- 
ton Roads; on Sunday, Merch 23d, the battle of Winchester; and, be- 
sides those more importrnt events occurring on Sunday, there have 
been Sabbath day skirmishes East and West, within the last 12 mofiths 
too numerous to mention. But probably Pittsburg Landing, like Blen- 
heim and Watcrloo, will stand in history among the great decisive bat- 
tles of the world fought on Sunday. 7 


FiuinG THe Morrans.—A correspondent of the Chicago 
Times says: “The operation of firing the mortars, which was con- 
ducted while we were near by, is interesting’and rather stunning. The 
charge is from 15 to 22 pounds, The shel weighs 250 pounds, and is 
13 inches in diameter. For a family illustration, itis sbout the bize ofa 
large soup-plate, so your readers may imagine, when they sit down to 
dinner, the emotions they would experience it they happened to see a 
ball of iron of those dimensions coming towards them at the rate of a 
the usand miles a minute. The boat is moored alongside the shore, so 
as tc withstand the shock firmly, and the men go ashore when th 
mortar is to be fired, A pull of the string does the work, and thee 


HumAN Lire.—The number of human beings now on the 
earth is estimated at about 1,000,000,000. The average age of life is 33 
yeers. One-fourth of those born die before they reach the age of seven 
years, and one-half before the 17th year, Out of 100 persons about six 
reach 60 years, whi.e only about one in 1,000 attains 100 years. Out of 
5°0 only one reaches 80 years. Out of the 1,000,000 000 living persons, 
333,000,000 die annually, 91,000 gaily: 3,730 every hour, CO every minute, 
consequently one every second. The loss, however, is balr:ced by the 

ain in births. Women are gece stronger than men until their 
Fh year, after that period less so. Both births and deaths are more 
frequent in the night than in the day. One-fourth of the men are capa- 
ble of Lem | arms. There are now in the world 3,064 known lan- 
guages, and in which upwards of 1,100 religions or creeds are preached. 
The more civilized a country is, the more full of vigor, life and health 
are the people, and hence the idea that education enfeebles and degene- 
rates the human frame is far from the truth. 


Tue London Morning Post advertises for sale ‘“ thesnost 
beautiful cat in England ; price 300 guineas” ($1,500). This announce- 
| —_ 





ment regarding a “harmless necessary cat” is addressed “to 
connoisseurs,’ 
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THE SMILE AND THE LAUGH. 


WHEN my chest was forty-eight, 
And my waist was thirty-four, 

And my back curved from the straight, 
And my vest curved not before 

And my boots were smooth as glass, 
And my calf was per.ect styled, 

Then whene’er I chanced to pass, 
Mirthful maidens on me smiled, 


Now my waist is sixty-four, 
And my chest is forty-nine, 
And my back curves in no more, 
And a corporation’s mine, 
And a corn’s on every toe, 
And to di umstick’s shrunk my calf, 
I discern, where’er * go, 
Maideus smile no more—they laugh. 


‘“« Way, Samuel, I am astonished!” said a 
very worthy deacon. ‘ Didn’t we take you into our 
rch a short time since?” ‘I believe so,” hiccup- 
Samivel; ‘‘and between you and me, it was the 
veadest take-in you ever saw or heard of.” 


‘* MORGAN,” 
LEONIDAS surely was half distraught, 
And Washington—what was he‘ 
Bruce, Wallace and Tell, Old Hickory, Scott, 
Fanatics and fools 
Of obsolete schools ; 
Our amor pat’ 8 of the More-gain sort, 
Minus the i and thee. 





—_--— 


A French View of the Rebellion. 
[From Galignani’s Messenger, Paris, March 10, 1862.] 
PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR NEW YORK, 


The recent cheering 1.ews from America, proclaim- 
ing victory upon victory for the Union troops, and 
foreshadowing, almost beyond pe adventure, the 
speedy termination of t'.e rebellion, has always pro- 
duced beneficial effects aon the fashionable marts of 
industry in this metropolis. 

For the past two seasons a great falling off in ex- 
portations to the New World, in the more costly and 
recherché fabrics, has bee. severely felt. It was, 
thereyore, with peculiar pleasure th t we hailed the 
advent in our midst of an old, familiar face, in the 
person of Mr. W. B, Mackenzie, in past years an ex- 
tensive purchaser of Manteaux and Mantclets de 
Paris for th: New York city trade, and who has now 
the maragement of the celebrated United States Man- 
tilla and Cloak Emporium of Mr. George Carey, 304 
and 306 Canal Street, in that city. Judging from the 
selections of this gentleman at the magazines of De 
Lille, Gazelin, Armandville, Lecanu, Platel, Berger 
aud others of our distinguished modistes, and which 
we were kindly permitted to inspect previous to their 
shipment, the days of taste, and we would almost say 
extravagance, which have a long time characterized 
the ladies of America, have not yet eutirely vanished 
for never have we witnessed so truly e — and 
charming a collection of novelties as was there pre- 
sented to our view, 

The wo:ld-renowned beauties of the Republican 
Court at Washington, as well as those of the Com- 
mercial Metropolis (New York), may well congratu- 
late themselves upon having a person so competent to 
cater to their good taste as Mr, Mackenzie, and we 
trust his visits to our gay capital will now be periodi- 
cally continued. 337 


b] 
PAWN-BROKERS’ BARGAINS |! 
%60,000 Worth 

or 

Watches, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Diamonds, 
Chains, Silver Ware and other Valuables, 

Reing the stock of a ’RIVATE BROKER, and to be 
sold at One Dollar cach without regard to value, AND 


NOT TO BE PAID FOR UNTIL YOU KNOW WHAT YOU 
ARE TO GET, 








LIST OF SOME OF THE ARTICLES TO BE 
SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR BARGAINS, 

Gold Watches, Gold Band Bracelets, 
Silver Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Breastpins, Piated Forks, 
Ladies’ Jewellery, Plated Castors, 
Plain Gold Rings, Napkin Rings, 
Gold Thimbles, Spoons, 
Chased Gold Kings, Fruit Knives, 
Stone Rings, Harnesses, 
Florentine Jewellery, Riding Saddles, 
Mosaic Jewlery, Gents’ Seal Rings, 
Lava Jewellery, Ladies’ Retieules, ele- 
Watch Keys, gantly furnished, 
Gold Neck Chains, Revolvers, 
Long Gold Chains, Rifles, 
Fob Chains, Figh -day Clocks, 
Gold Pencil Cases, Marine Clocks, 
Vest Chains, New Cutlery, 
Ribbon Slides, Skates, 
Lockets, Furs, 
Silver Pencil Cases with Mantel Vases, 

Gold Pens, Mantel Clocks, 
Hair Bracelets, Varian Ware 
Shaw] Pins Gold Crosses, 
Bosom Studs, Opera Glasses, 
Sleeve Buttons, Silk Dress Goods, 


Violins, Pianofortes, 
Flutes, Plated Dining Knives 
Concertinas, and Forks. 


Together with a variety of Diamond and other rich 
Stone Jewellery, of rare foreign make, and almost 
every other article that can be named, forming one of 
the greatest collections to be found in the country, 
comprising the stock of unredeemed (up to 1862) 
pledges to a private broker, and which are now place 
with the subscribers, to be offered at 


ONZ DOLLAR GARGAINS, 


through the following safe and convenient arrange- 
ment: 

The holder of these valuable deposits has divided 
them into lots, and corresponding to each lot, a Cer- 
tificate descriptive of what such lot consists of will 
be issued, so that whoever receives a Certificate will 
know just what its bolder is entitled to. 

These Certificates will be placed jn envelopes, and 
sealed up, and sold to whoever shall mail to the under- 
signed 25 cents in money or postage stamps. Upon 
the receipt of the Certificate you wil know what your 
dollar will purchase, and can remit or not. 

A part of this stock wag originally designed for the 
Southern Trade, snd is of the newest atyl:, but much 
of it was deposited (along with bill of gale), by per- 
sons whose pride and position would not permit them 
pawnbroker, and hence were ap- 

raised atonly the intrinsic value. ‘This enables the 

older of the good |» 60 arrang* hig schedule as to 
eofely warrant hin. in refunding, one dollar for any 
articla the pur¢haser may be dirsatistied with. 

To defray expense of packing, &c., the undersigned 
charges 25 centsefor a, single Certificate, or will sell 
Five for $1, Eleven for $2, or Twenty for $3. 

For convenience, nnd to save time «ll communica- 
tions must be made through the Pos! Office. 

Address MOORE & CO., Agente, 
No. 6 Milk 8t., Boston. 
N.B.—Remember there is no risk, as the money 
aid for the articles will be refunded if the purchaser 
o dissatisfied. 337 


to apply to a publi 


DR. LELAND’S 


Anti-Rheumatic Band.” 
A PERMANEn\ Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia and a!l similar Affections. An Illus- 
trated T se with Certificd Testimonials sent free. 


Address G, SMITH & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
336 491 Broadway, ew York. 





FURNITURE ! 


sists, in part, of 


FURNITURE ! !. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermenrty H. P. Deeraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HATR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 
Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
aw Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 





LARGE 
Same Size as Frank Leslie’s 


Charts, &c., in eight large folio Pages. 


1, Hilton Head Island. 

2, States of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, as 
proposed to be reorganized by the Secretary of War. 

3. Entrance of Savannah River, with position of 
Fortifications, Sunken Vessels—City of Savannah. 


4. South Coast of United States from Pensacola to 
New Orleans—Position of Ship Island and approaches 
to New Orleans. 

5. Harbor and City of Charleston, 8. C., with its 
Defences, Position of Sunken Vessels and the Burnt 
Portion. 

6. Part of Virginia and North Carolina from Fortress 
Monroe to Wilmington, with the railways to Norfolk, 


( yz OF HIS MIND.—An officer last night 
met a man in the street who inquired for Manas- 
sas Junction, and informed him that he was looking 
for the Grand Army, having been appointed by Horace 
Greeley to supersede McClellan in the command, and 
he was going onward to Richmond as soon as the City 
Railroad Company had laid the tracks and opened the 
route to that city, The new General said his name 
was Thora. He was accommodated with lodgings at 
the Fifth Precinct Station House until this morning, 
when his friends claimed him, His Snogaity te Bup- 
posed to have been produced by reading the 7'ribune, 
or from his inability to procure one of KNox’s Spring 
Style of HATs. ‘The charitavle should take the unfor- 
tunate man to No. 212 Broadway, and present him 
with one, if the latter is the true cause of his aberra- 
tion of mind. e 336 


87 A MONTH!—I want To HIRE AGENTS 

eJ in every County at $75 per month and ex- 

penses, to sell a new ant cheap Sewing Machine. 

Address (with stamp), 8. MADISON, ‘Alfred, Me. 
$2x-37 . 


ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How to 
Win A Loven.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, acien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cte, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
000 Box 2,800, Philadelphia, 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, aud in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
i! Dances, ete., and varying in price 

from $2.00 to $250.00. 
b ; ae? M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 








WATCHES for gale, at wholesale 
10,000 prices, to the Army or any one in- 
terested therein. Inclose stamp for descriptive Cir- 
cular, J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
M six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R, G. GhAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York. 


DUNLOP’S ALES. 
XX, XXX, STOUT, PORTER AND EAST INDIA 
; ; PALE AL 


E. 
319-44 WM. MARR, Agent, 69 Liberty St., N. Y. 


A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
Spring Millinery, Silks, Crapes, 
Ribbons, Flowers and Straw Goods, consisting of 
Leghorn, Dunstable, Split Straw and Fancy Straw in 
great variety. Also Children’s Hats and Bloomers at 


t cash prices, at 
143 MES. \ ‘M. SIMMONS, No. 637 Broadway. 


The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


d the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published b DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above eubject, the cause of Ner- 
yous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption ; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious und hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

ga Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 


book. Address 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 


to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
rod Physician for Diveases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No, 9% Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 319-37 











NOW READY, THIRD EDITION OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


FOLIO; 
Pictorial History of the War. 


Containing Maps explanatery of the Great Rebellien, with Diagrams, Plans, Topographical 


Raleigh, Weldon, Goldsboro, and other Strategic 
Positions. 

7. Fortifications of Columbus, Ky., and other Sur- 
romaging Strategic Positions. 

8. Fort Henry, on the Tennessee River, and its 
Approaches, 

9. Seat of War in the West, including South Mis- 
souri, North Arkansas and West Tennessee, with 
Localities of recent Battles, 

10. Roanoke Island, and Croatan and Roanoke 
Sounds, with Rebel Forts, 

11. Location of Battle of Pea Ridge. 

12, Harbor of Fernandina, Fla —Positions ef Old 
and New Towns and Fortifications. 


Single Copies Six Cents. Five Copies of this Work will be sent for 25 Cents. Address 


FRANK LESLID, 
19 City Hall Square, New York, 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS AND LOCKETS. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR RINGS, CHAINS AND PINS, 

HKADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING in the Jewel- 
lery line. Inclose Stamp for full particulars, 

. C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller 

338 208 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Something New. 

r Ts greatest labor and money-saving 
invention we have ever seen. The 
; most useful and most needed—Dr. BROWN’S 
alimiee, PATENT BABY-TENDER. It is health, hap- 
ane 28 piness and safety for infants. It completely 
wo emancipates mothers from that hardest of 
all work, tending babies. Call and see it. Send for 
Circular; a dozen Engravings, Prices, &c. J. 8. 

BROWN, 546 Broadway, N. Y. 338 








To Norvous Sutterers of both Sexes.— 
A Ketired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by, sending (free) on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed chvelope, a copy of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rey. JOHN, M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton S8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 000aw 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the meang.of Sel{-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copfes 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 000aw 


LANDS. 


6 ee: MISSOURI CITY ASSOCIATION 

AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. have 
purchased from the Hannibal aud St, Joseph Railroad 
Company a large body of lunds for Farming and Manu- 
facturing purposes, adjoining the flourishing town of 
Hamilton, Caldwell County, in Northern Missouri 
and have divided the same into Lots and Farms, and 
now offer them to Subscribers in shares at Twenty 
Dollars each, which can be secured on payment of 
Five Dollars on each one subscribed for. 

Kach share entitles the holder, by warranted deed, 
to one lot inthe general distribution. Among the lots 
are a large number ranging from 10 to #0 acres each. 

Kemittances can be sent in registered letters at the 
semprar’s risk, directed to its principal office, No. 35 
West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, where Maps with 
full information can be obtained in person or by 


letter, 
AGENTS WANTED. 





336-38 


Greatest Chance for Agents ever offered i 
Send stamp; Box 79, Arkport, N. Y. 337 


AGENTS ! 

PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. 

PRIZE PACKETS FOR THE MILLION. 

UNION STATIONERY & PORTRAIT PACKETS 

UNION STATIONERY & RECIPE PACKETS. 

EXCELSIOR STATIONERY PACKETS. 

Headquarters for UNION STATIONERY AND 
PRIZE PACKAGES of every description ‘Circu- 
lars frec, O, HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., N, Y. 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William 8t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 


PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


OF 


1861; 


DESCRIPTIVE, STATISTICAL AND DOCU. 
MENTARY. 


Edited by Hon. E. G. Squier, 
Late Minister of the United States to Cen<- 
tral America. 


This work is published in semi-monthly Numbers 
its MAMMOTH 81ZE allows of the et nesernes’ 
and it contains a complete epitome of the War in w 
the Country is involved, with all the Facts, Scenes 
Incidents and Anecdotes connected with it, arranged 
carongeny forming a contemporary and perma- 
nent His =T of the Time. 
wai ets Antara Rants ces 

ry or South, appear . com! 
authentic Accounts and Illustrations of all the — 
Incidents of the War, together with the Portraits 
leading Officers and Statesmen, Plans and Views of 
Fortifications, Maps, etc., etc. 

Hightesn Numbers have girenty been published, con- 
taining FOUR HUNDRED D TWENTY EN- 
GRA GS, and an amount of reading matter 
equivalent to 4,000 octavo . Among the illus- 
trations (which embrace authentic views of all places 
and positions rendered important by the incidents of 
the war), may be enumerated the following Por- 
TRAITS, haps and PLANS: 

PorRTRAITS.—Generals Anderson and Beauregard; 
Lieut. Slemmer, of Fort Pickens; Gen. B. F. Butler; 
Col. Ellsworth ; Ma}.-Gen. Harney ; Maj.-Gen. McClel- 
lan; Capt. Roger Jones; Col. Frank P. Blair; Gen 
Braxton Bragg i yo Banks; Brig.-Gen. Lyon;. 
Gen. Siegel; Gen. Sterling Price; Gen. Ben, McCul- 
lough; Gen. Resencranz; Big Gen. Kenley; Col. 
Farnham; Maj.-Gen. MeDowe 1; Brig..Gen. Mans 
field; Col. Baker, of Oregon; Col. Corcoran, of N. Y.; 
p- Sen, Burnside; Col. Cameron; Col. Abel Smith; 
Col. Lewis Wallace; Gen. Runyon; Maj.-Gen. Fre- 
mont; Com. Stringham; Brig. Gen. Lane ; Brig.-Gen. 
McKinstry; Col. Alfred M. Wood.ete. Also, Messrs 
A. B. Roman, of Louisiana; John Forsyth, of Ala 
bama; Martin J. Crawford, of Georgia (late Commis- 
sioners in Washington of the Southern Confedcra- 
tion); Edmund Ruffin, of Va.; Gov. Letcher, ot Va.; 
Gov. ‘Dennison, of Ohio Gov. Frank, 1 Pierpont, o 

a.; Mayor Berritt, o ashington ; v. Spi e 
of R. 1.; Gov. Curtin, of Pa. e Got. Kirkwood’ « ot 
Iowa; William H. Seward; Gideon Welles; Caleb B. 
Smith; Montgomery Blair; 8. P. Chase; Sin on 
Cameron, and Attorney-General Bates; Brig.-Gen. 
Lander; Com, Wilkes; Gen. Velle; Com, Dupont; 
Gen, Sickles; Mrs. Capt. Ricketts, late Union Prisoner 
of War at Richmond; Maj. Edward N. Serrell, NY. 
Engineers: Bishop Ames, U. 8. Comantogiover to 
Union Prisoners; Com. A, H. Foote, U, 8. N.; eg. 
officer Goldsboro, U. 8. N. ; 8. B. Brittan, Jr., Ald 
to Commodore Porter, U. 8. N. ; Gen. 8. B. 
Secesh: Maj.-Gen.J. A. Garfield, U. 8. A.; Mnj. E. A. 
Kimball, U..8. A.; Maj.-Gen, U. 8. Grant, U.S. A.; 
Lieut. J. L. Worden, U. 8. N.; Lieut. H. B. Hidden 
U. 8. A.; Capt. J. Ericsson, Etc., Ete, 

MAPS AND PLANs.—Of the Southern and Border 
States, 26x24 inches; of Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds, N. C.; Forts Hatteras and Clark; Battle of 
Carnifex Ferry; Battle of Bull Run, official) ; Seat of 
War in Eastorn Virginia; Manassas uunction and its 
spprosenet Seat of Warin Missouri; Wattle of Great 

thel; Harper’s Ferry and surround country ; 
Washington and adjacent positions; Cairo and sur- 
rounding country; Fortress Monroe and its vicinity; 
Plan of Battle of Philippi; Fortifications of N 
News; Pensacola Bay and Fortifications; Charleston 
Harbor and its approaches; Paducah and surround 
country; Lexington, Mo., and vicinity; Fight at - 
macomico ; Bombardment of Fort Walker; Hilton 
Head Island; Appressieete Charleston and Savan- 
i ponte of the Mississippi; Battle of Belmont, 

ite., Ete. 

Each Number is exquisitely printed on fine thick 
paper, in large clear type, and is stitched in a cover 





‘ with a beautiful I!lustrated Title Page. 


oe every fortnight. Terms, 25 Cents per 
umber, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher 


19 City Hall Square, N. 'Y. 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED the Spanish Government. 
C Prizes cashed RA information furnished 
TAYLOR & CO,, Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. ¥. 











YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Precious Stones, Watches <= 
Ware, Bronzes, locks, Rich Porcelain A 


and — 
0. 660 BROADWAY, New Yors. 
House tw Paris, TIFFANY, REED & OO, 


TIFFANY, 
Fine Jeweller 





BURNSIDE VEST CHAINS. 
BURNSIDE VEST CHALNS. 
ADELAIDE VEST CHAINS 
FRENCH PLATE VEST CHAINS, 
AND ALL KINDs oF Vest CHAINS. 
NECK CHAINS, GUARD CHAINS. 
ETS, LOCKETS, LOCKETS. 
RINGS, RINGS, RINGS. 
STUDS AND BUTTONS. 
Cee Pe AT ncliacy tas tend or Demet 
ev the Jew e ne. r - 
tive Olreular. sendnae GIRTON, af 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 





Agents! Agents!! Agents !!!—Agents, it 

ou want to make money send a 3 cent stamp to A. 
RICHARDS & CO., New London, Conn., and 
their Confidential Circular. 














SUPPLEMENT TO FRA 








THZ WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—BURNING OF THE RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER TRENT, NEWBERNE, BY THE REB:Ls, AFTER THE VICTIRY OF 





CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


The Medal awarded the judges can be seen at our office 
0000 T. W BAYAUD & BERARD, 100 Pearl &.,N. ¥ 





— "4 


a 
8 Broadway. New Jory 
Descriptive Circulars with Samples of Wor'k 
will be sent mail free. 


zo 0 F. 
“The American Odd Fellow,” 


A Monthly Magazine, devoted to disseminating a 
——- of the Sentiments, Principles, Operations 
and Condition of the INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
FELLOWS. 

Published monthly, at ONE DoLLAR a year (paya- 
ble in advance), by JOHN W. ORR, P. G., 

P. O. Box 4217. No. 75 Nassau St., New York, 








To Consumptives. 
HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 


GENERAL BURNSIDE, MARCH 14. 





in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe Lunc | 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsumMPTIoy, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the | 
means of cure, To all who desire it he will send a | 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
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CER ELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES 


For Family and Manufacturing Use, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Grover & BAKER 8. M. Co. now offer, in 
addition to their splendid stock of Machines making 
the celebrated Grover & Baker stitch, new and supe- 
rior Shuttle or ‘“ Lock-Stitch” Machines, adapted ta 
ull varictics of sewing. Much more Simple, Durable, 
Noiseless and Perfect than any “ lock-stitch” machines 
heretofore in use. 3380 





Wesson’s 


en 


Breech-Loading Rifle. 


Length of Barrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Bore, 
32-100 of an inch; weight only 6 pounds. 

This is the best Rifle invented, its great superi- 
ority ——w of rapidity and facility of Loading, 
and being used with a metallic there is no 
escape at the breech, and cannot possibly be loaded 
improperly; shoots with perfect accuracy; can be 
used all day without cleaning, and will not heat with 
the most rapid firing. J. W. STORRS, ‘ 

Sole Agent, 256 Broadway. 
Also Agent for Smith & Wesson’s Revolvers and 
Cartridges. 313-380 





ROSS & TOUSEY, 
121 NAssAu St., NEw YORK, 
General Agents for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 
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THE WAR IN VIRGINIA—ENTRY OF THE NATIONAL TROOPS, OF GEN, BANKS'S DIVISION, INTO THE CITY OF WINCHESTER, VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAB. 





\REAT BOOKS !—Rich and racy. Send 

J Stamp for Catalogues. A Package containing 
Sketches, 8c ngs, a rich Plate and other “ fixins,” sent 
for 25 cts. ddress EDGAR, MORPHY & CO., 
No. 81 Nass: u 8t,, New York. 333-37 


At Gimbrede’s, new varieties of Note Paper, with 
Envelopes to match, assorted sizes, 

At Gimbrede’s, Coats of Arms, Crests and Ini- 
tials, beautifully engraved and stamped on paper. 





spread information which heconceives to be invaluable, | 


and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 


will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par | 


ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & 


327-370 





SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 
Are now considered tlre best manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrumen' 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 54 
Walker 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular 





CONSUMPTIVES.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel having cured his son of Consumptien in 
its worst , after being given up to die by the 
most cel physicians, desires to make known 
the mode of cure, which proves successful in every 
case to those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Con- 
sumption, and he will send it free of cha to all who 
desire it ana will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pear) 
8t., New York. 3370 
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mbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
igned Monograms, for plain and colored 
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RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN COLONEL GROPSENCK’S LRIGADY, GENERAL POPE'S DIVISION, MISSOURI, 
APRIL 
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CE & GROSJBAN ) 
70 Beekman St. New York. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ 
Bullet Proo: Vest 


Has been repeatedly 
and thoroughly tested 
with Pistol Bullets at 
10paces, Rifle Bullcte at 
A ae by many Army 
Ss, and is appro: 

ed and wern by them. 
Itis simple, fight: née 
atrue economy of lift 
—it will save thou. 
Gat. It will aiso dou- 
e the value and power 
of the soldier; and 


Vest, $f. Officers’ Vest, 
$7. T will be sent 
to any ress, whole- 
gale or retail. 
MESSRS, ELLIOTT, No. 231 seentwres, 


Sold by 
New York, and by all Miltary Stores. Agents wan 








